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THE PRIESTESS, ACT I.—SCENE IL. 
NORMA—ADELGISA—OCTAVIAN. 

Mr. Rowse’s design illustrates the scene in the first act of 
Mr. Sargent’s new tragedy, now performing at the Boston Thea- 
tre, where Adelgisa (Miss Biddles) is announcing to Norma, the 
Gallic priestess (Julia Dean) the presence of Octavian (Paunce- 
fort). The back scene represents Norma’s cottage, afterwards 
the shelter of the intruding Roman. The play which has sup- 
plied us with this illustration is worthy of its success. It is not 
only ingeniously constructed and effective, full of fine dramatic 
situations, but abounds in passages of true beauty, which cannot 
fail to make it a favorite reading play, if the author consents to 
its publication. A brief sketch of the plot may not prove unac- 
ceptable to our readers. The scene lies in Gaul, about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. The Romans, under Acilius, 
are waiting for reinforcements from the imperial city to attack 
the Gauls, over whom Norma, the high priestess, holds a con- 
trolling influence, though hated by the chief Druids, whose cruel 
rites she has suppressed. Arnulf, a renegade, the deadly enemy 
of Norma, seeks the Roman camp, and persuades Octavian to 


win the love of the high priestess, that, through her influence, he 


may suhjagate the Gauls. Arnulf’s real object is to ruin Norma. 
Octavian succeeds in the proposed design—wins the heart of 
Norma, and is married to her in the Roman camp, and she, wea- 
ried of struggling with the Druids, concludes a treaty of peace 
between Gaul and Rome. The marriage of Norma is still kept 
secret from the Druids. Octavian, his purposes accomplished, is 
recalled to Rome, and having persuaded Adelgisa to accompany 
him, is preparing to obey, when Norma is suddenly apprised of 
his faithlessness. “After a scene of great power between the per- 
jured husband and his victim, the latter joins her countrymen, who 
rise in arms against the Romans, defeat them and make Octavian 
prisoner. Octavian and Norma meet again, and a reconciliation 
takes place between them, Octavian abjuring his fleeting passion 
for Adelgisa. The priestess then commands the release of her 
husband, when Arnulf, feiled in all his- schemes of vengeance, 
attempts to kill Norma and slays Octavian. The latter dies in 
the arms of Norma, who falls upon his body as the curtain de- 
scends. Such is a faint outline of this effective piece, filled up 
with characters we have not named, and successive scenes and 
situations, which, increasing in interest, carry the story to its 
thrilling climax. We have not room to speak of the artistic per- 


formance of Norma and the other leading characters, nor of the 
characteristic excellence of the mis en scene, which is worthy of 
the taste, liberality and experience of Manager Barry. That 
the tragedy will prove a permanent favorite we cannot entertain 
a doubt. In the preceding sketch we have done no justice either 
to this fine tragedy or to the manner of its performance. The 
production of an original five act piece is an event in the history 
of our stage ; such events are few and far enough between—but 
we hope they wiil be more frequent in future. Mr. Sargent has 
shown that we can rely on him as a contributor to our drama; 
and we trust that his friends will not let him rest upon his lau- 
rels. Will he pardon us, if we suggest that the scene of his next 
play be laid in this country—a field that yielded so rich a har- 
vest to Prescott and Dr. Bird, has ample gleanings for the drama- 
tist? We know no one of our poets more capable of doing jus- 
tice to the dazzling procession of historical events involving the 
conquest of the capital of the Aztecs, and presenting the religious 
chivalry of the o!d world in vivid contrast with the barbaric 
chivalry of the new. The revolutionary epoch, too, is now far 
enough removed to admit of its being treated by the dramatist, 
and presents many a startling episode fitted for the stage. 
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SEGRETS OF THE 


LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


[CONTINUED.] 


NUMBER THREE. 


VISIT TO THE PRISON—ITS INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS. 


A FEw days elapsed after my visit to the exterior of the prison, 
when, as I was about to make application to some one of the 
inspectors for permission to visit the interior, a servant placed 
a note in my hand as I was leaving my house, to the following 
purport : 

“« Sir :—Will you have the kindness, when you visit the peniten- 
tiary, carefully to observe everything and let me hear your report 
of what you see, particularly noticing the food, the sleeping accom- 
modations of the convicts, the state of the cells, the discipline, so 
far as it appears, and whatever else may present itself to a phi- 
lanthropic eye. A lady has no opportunity of properly seeing 
and judging. When I visit prisons, much is concealed from my 
observation that would not be veiled to others. You will oblige 
me by an early visit and report.” 

This note bore a signature, but it was so illegible, like the 
writing itself, which could with difficulty be deciphered, that I 
could not make out the writer’s name. But I readily divined 
from whom it came. And as I was at that moment on my way to 


obtain a permit to see the prison on my own account, I readily 
consented to observe also for the writer, should the results of my 
visit afford anything of interest to report to her. 

The permit I asked for was very courteously granted to me in 
writing by one of the inspectors, and when, on the following Sat- 
urday, I presented myself at the door of the guard-room, the 
warden, Colonel MclI , after perusing the note which I 
placed in his hands; politely invited me to enter the prison. I 


passed through the outer guard-room, with its adornments of 


being opened by an assistant, I p d through it, attended by the 
courteous warden into the court of the prison. As the heavy 
gate was closed, bolted and chained behind me, I experienced an 
unpleasant sensation of restraint; but this feeling was only tem- 
porary. I felt that though I was locked in like the other two 
hundred men who were there captive, it was in my power to 
return at any minute to the free air and open world. We found 
ourselves in a large area, enclosed by lofty walls and shops in 
which gangs of the convicts were at work, plying a score of dif- 
ferent trades. The largest portion of the yard was occupied 
by blocks of lime-stone or coarse marble cut from the adjacent 
quarries. Within the surrounding sheds, nearly a hundred men 
were busy pecking, rubbing down and cutting stone. We entered 
the shops and passed slowly through their midst. Not an eye 
was raised to look at us that I could detect. Our presence seemed 
to be quite unobserved. The prisoners’ hair was closely cropped ; 
they wore woolen caps, and the blue and white striped uniform of 
the prison—a dress adopted to distinguish them as convicts should 
they escape; though the convict fashion of large stripes and 
squares in dress, so prevails among fashionable men, that the es- 
caped convict, instead of being taken up, is more likely to be set 
down as a blood of the first water, and to be suffered to walk the 
streets with impunity. 

“These men cutting stone comprise about half our number, 
sir,” said the civil warden. ‘‘ The legislature has ordered me to 
put one hundred men in the quarries and stone shops, as they are 
in @ hurry to finish the capitol, every stone of which has been got 
out and hewn by my people here. So you see the men actually 
work for and do good service to the State. Crime is not without 
its advantages to a government.” 

I could*not ‘but think of the beautiful pile which I had first 
visited on my arrival, and with regret that all those noble outlines 
and symmetrical-forms of architecture were erected by the hands 
of criminals ; t#&t the noblest structure in the West should be 
purchased by the penal sufferings of human guilt. It seemed to 
me that an edifice-so erected should ever groan audibly like the 
traditional moaning statue of Trebizond and weep tears like the 
weeping house.of:the Shahs of Persia. How oddly, it occurred 
to me, it would appear, if every stone, like those given to the 
monument of Washington, were inscribed with the name and 
style of the donor or worker. “‘ This base done by a murderer.” 
“ This capital done by a horse-thief!” “ This column by a coun- 
terfeiter!” “This entablature by a bigamist!” “This archi- 
trave by a house-burner!” ‘This arch by a forger!’”’ “ This 
frieze by one committed for perjury !” 

We passed on through the long shop, in which the only sound 
heard was the deafening din of the mallets and iron chisels upon 
the hard surface of the stone. Two guards at a long distance 
apart kept order and discipline over this busy scene. The floor 
was covered with severed fragments of the rock, and the air filled 
with the fine floating particles. 

“‘ Sometimes we have to remove the men to other work,” said 
the warden ; “as the fine dust acts injuriously upon the lungs.” 

Quitting the shops of the cutters, not the eye of one’of whom 
met mine, we entered an apartment where furniture was made. 
Bureaus, book-cases, bedsteads and toilet stands of the best finish 
showed the skill and care of some of these convict mechanics. 
Here the workmen neither looked up nor noticed us ; but were as 


diligent at their tasks as if working for their own profit rather than 
as a punishment and for the State. 

I saw one old man, grey and red-eyed, who was making chairs. 
He bowed civilly. 

“ That man is in for the third time,” said the warden, after we 
had gone by; “he no sooner serves out a sentence than he gets 
to horse-stealing, which is his propensity, and we have him back 
again in two months! There is a man,” he continued, pointing 
to a thin, pale, middle-aged person who was coopering, ‘ who has 
been four times discharged, and is no sooner out than he is in 


here again. The fellow told me as an excuse, that he had no 


home—his wife was dead—his children refused to own him and 
nobody cared for him, and he didn’t know how to get an honest 
living without stealing ; so he no sooner serves out a three years’ 
sentence than he steals some trifle in order to be sent back again. 
Look at the fellow! he is perfectly happy here, and will no doubt 
end his days in prison from choice.” 

“Then you must treat your men well ?” I remarked. 

“Yes, if they behave themselves ; and then they have nothing 
to fear. But if they are ugly, they get the ‘cat.’ There is no 
better or safer place in the world for such a chap as he, if he is 
docile, than a penitentiary. He has only to work well on his part, 
and we lodge and feed him well on ours.” 

We continued our walk through the long ranges of shops, pass- 


ing convicts at work making mattresses, cloth-weavers, wool- 


carders, shoemakers and even tailors, who were making as fair 
coats as one would find in a tailor’s shop in the city. 

«« One of these tailors,” said the warden, “‘ put slyly on over 
his prison dress a coat and pants he was making for me, and a 
broadcloth cap he had made for this purpose, and joining a party 
of visitors walked out with them and was off. Do you see that 


tall young fellow with dark hair and an eye like an Italian ?” 


inquired the warden, pointing to a well-formed and sturdy-looking 
person. 

“ Yes,”” I answered, “‘ you mean the man who is finishing that 
saddle !”” 

“The same. He is a college educated man. He belongs to a 
rich, old family in Maryland. He ran through his fortune in a 
year, committed a forgery in Memphis to raise funds, and is here 


for three years. That man has dined at the White House in 


| Washington, and drank wine at table with Harry Clay. You see 


muskets, pistols and swords ranged around, and a massive gate | 


what he is now !” 

The young man seemed to be conscious that we were speaking 
of him. He glowered nervously towards us, colored and seemed 
to wish to avoid my scrutiny. I felt for him, and did not again 
look at him. Not far from him I noticed a mere lad of fifteen 
who was coopering. 

“That scamp,” said the warden, seeing me attentively and 
with some surprise regarding him, “has been in ten months ; he 
goes out in two more. He is the worst convict, young ashe is, 
I have under my charge. He is utterly reprobate and abandoned. 
He is in for robbing the mail. He was mail carrier on horse- 
back between two villages in the western part of the State ; and 
he had the villany to cut the leather bags and take letters with 
money to the amount of eight hundred dollars. He has more 
of the evil one in him than any man here ; and has to be more 
closely watched.” 

As I passed him he gave me, as if conscious that I had been 
learning his biography, a look of the most infamous impudence, 
and placing his thumb to the extremity of his pug nose, moved 
the remaining fingers of his hand in a fashion extremely expres- 
sive but perfectly indescribable for their drollery and malice. 

At the end of the shop was a sort of screen, behind which I 
observed a kind of area fitted up as a painter’s room or atelier. 

“Here is our genius in particular,” said the warden, with a 
twinkle in his keen eyes. “ Let us pay him a visit.” 

Before an easel, upon which was a canvass stretched over a 
frame, sat a man who was busily at work with pencil and colors. 
At first he did not notice us, as his face was turned partly aside. 
He was about eight and twenty, with jet black hair inclined to 
curl, though now, by the prison regulations, closely cropped of its 
flowing honors. He was handsome, so far as fine features go to 
make up a face. Upon his head was a round cap, half of blue 
silk and half of green, set jauntily over one eyebrow. His cos- 
tume was that of the prison, pie-bald, but he had managed by 
means of his brush to ornament his garb with various grotesque 
figures, which gave him the appearance of a harlequin. 

We walked round and looked upon his canvass. It was, as I 
was afterwards informed by the warden, the representation of a 
huge bull-dog which belonged to the prison, and of whose physi- 
ognomy the artist had obtained sittings by stealth and the irresis- 
tible temptation of half his own dinner. 

“ You have made a good likeness, St. Leger,” said the warden. 
“Tt is ‘Wolf’ to the life.” 

The man turned quickly, and seeing me, started and colored as 
deeply crimson as any of his own tints upon his palette. I at 
once recognized an itinerant artist, who in 183— had been to 
Natchez and the adjacent country, and had put upon canvass exe- 
crable caricatures of certain young ladies, old maids and children 
and parents at fifteen dollars per capitum; and for which per- 
petrations he justly deserved the penitentiary where I now again 
recognized him. He was then a handsome, dashing, long curly- 
haired young fellow of nineteen, doubtless a coach-painter’s ap- 
prentice on his travels to see the world; and whose raven locks 
and impudence captivated more than one young maiden. He 
suddenly disappeared, and I had neither seen nor heard of him 
from that time until the present. His cool impudence, however, 
enabled him to rally, and he. quietly remarked he “ believed he 
had had the pleasure of seeing me before, south !” 

I smiled when I reflected upon the contrast of the man now in 


his parti-colored prison uniform and shaved crown, and the man 
then dressed in the extreme of fashion and gilded jewelry, and 
creating a sensation in the evening parties which had the honor 
of entertaining the “distinguished genius.” ° 

After we left the atelier of the prison the warden said : 

“That man was put in for swindling and forgery. He has 
been here five years and has two more to stay. He only wants 
courage to be the chiefest of rogues. He is a villain in a small 
way. I let him paint his pictures, as he makes as much by them 
for the State, as many buy them, as he would by making shoe 


or tailoring ; but shoes he cannot make nor anything else useful, 


I have tried him at everything—so I let the villain stick to his 
brush. That good likeness of me you saw in the guard-room 
was by him.” 

“Then you make all the prisoners as available to the State as 
you can ?” I inquired, as we passed into a lower range of shops, 

“Yes. Every man who is brought here, after being cropped 
and put into the prison dress, is put to work to the trade he hap. 
pens to know. If he knows none, which is the case of three out 
of every five, we set him first to pecking stone; and there we 
keep him until we find out his capability as to endurance and 
bodily strength ; for stone-cutting tries them badly. If they are 
to break down, they break down at that! In a few days we find 
some are not able to endure it, and then we put the weaker ones 


to tailoring, or shocmaking, or stuffing mattresses ; and others to 
coopering. We make the old convicts teach the new ones. We 


never over-work a man at anything his strength wont stand ; our 
object is to make each man the most profitable, in the way he can 
work to best advantage to the State. At present, however, we 
have seventy men at stone-pecking in the shops in the sheds, and 


forty move out in the quarries, as the legislature has directed me 
to put all the force I can on the work for the capitol. This of 


course brings in small revenue in money to the treasury ; yet 
last year our net proceeds were thirty odd thousand dollars from 
the profit of the men’s labor at the different trades.” 

“« How early do you begin work in the morning here ?” I asked. 

“As soon as it is light enough to see a man across the yard,” he 
answered. ‘“ We work them till twilight : they must all be locked 
in before dark !” 

We now went down into the lower range where the steam- 
engines were at work which moved the machinery in the shops 
above. Here were the blacksmiths’ shops, and here all the large 
machinery was manufactured, and gins and wagons made. The 
class of prisoners here at this heavy work were the most power- 
ful, physically, and the most wicked-looking, morally, I had seen 
in the prison. Their faces, smutty and grim with soot, their mus- 
cular arms, their broad naked chests, and their animal-like frames 
reminded me of the classical descriptions of Vulcan and his 
forgers of thunderbolts. There were fourteen or fifteen of these 
men wielding the most formidable instruments of labor, and only 
under the supervision of one guard, who occasionally left them 
to overlook another department under his charge. They cast 
their eyes upon us with looks of positive hatred, and yet I could 
see how they cowered and dropped their glances when the warden 
spoke to either of them. 

This gentleman himself was a study. He had been a score 
of years superintendent of prisons, and was the oldest warden in 
the United States. His experience, therefore, was very great, and 
he had a thorough and shrewd knowledge of men. It was said he 
could guess pretty nearly the crime a man was sent to him for, 
as soon as he looked in his face. He was a large built, square 
framed, heavy man, with broad, rough, Scotch features, turned 
to the rigidity of moulded iron by the habit of twenty years’ au- 
thority over hardened and bad men. His face was like a crag in 
its imperturbable immobility. His eyes were a clear, starry blue, 
and in their depths, beneath thick level brows, there slumbered 
fires that his men knew it would be no trifle to enkindle; yet 
usually their expression was quiet and agreeable, and his counte- 
nance, though stern, was stamped with benevolence and good 
sense. He was feared and liked by the convicts, who knew that 
if they were insubordinate they would feel the weight of his 
power, yet if they were well-behaved they would be treated with 
kindness. 

I was struck with the kind manner and tone in which he always 
spoke to the men whom he addressed. 

“ When I first took charge of a prison,” he said to me, “it was 
knock down and then pick up! A word and a blow, and the 
blow first. I was young then. I have had more experience since! 
I have learned to make the men know my power, and that I can 
use it if necessary. This is enough. they do wrong I don't 
swear at them nor trifle in words—but quietly hand them over to 
punishment. ~ I haven’t cursed a prisoner in eight years... Sweat- 
ing is waste of authority and weakens it. Nothing speaks here 
but the cat and bread and water. The men know this and behave 
themselves.” 

“Then you do whip in the prison ?” 

“Not often: only very hard cases and aggravated. Our usual 
punishment is to shut them up in their cells and‘tame them down 
on short rations. This usually brings them to their senses.” 

“ What punishment was inflieted upon the man who attempted 
to escape last week ?” I asked. 

“ Thirty-nine with the cat, and thirty days on bread and water,” 
was the quiet reply. 

“Have you a right to kill a man attethpting to escape!” ! 
inquired. 

“Yes—and the men know it, yet sometimes are fool-hardy 
enough to risk it, I have seen two men shot since I have beens 
keeper, in the act of breaking prison. But here is our dining: 


hall,” he added, conducting me into a large room, about sixty 
feet by forty, the walls white as snow with lime, and the floor 
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paved with brick and sanded perfectly clean. Several rows of 
pine tables covered with a white cloth, extended in two lines 
through the room, with an aisle in the midst. There were benches 
at the tables, so arranged that all the prisoners sat facing the cast, 
so that no one could see the face of another save by turning to 
his right or left, which they were forbidden to do. There were 
plates laid for two hundred men. At each plate was a knife and 
fork and a tin dipper for coffee; salt-cellars and pepper boxes 
were placed at short intervals on cach of the tables. All the 


arrangements were perfectly neat and systematic. The room had | 
afar more cheerful appearance than one-half the hotel dining 
halls. Beyond this eating-hall I went into the kitchen, commu- 
nicating with it, which was spacious and arranged with all the 
apparatus of a large hotel. A negro person (of which there were 
bat five in prison) was the cook, assisted by two or three of the con- 
victs, whose gastronomical science clevated them to this agreeable 
position. Dinner was just being served and the fragrant steam 
from the cooking vessels, from beef soups and boiled meat and 
vegetables, made me think of my own dinner hour. 

“Stay here a few moments and the men will soon be marched 
in,” said the warden. In the meanwhile I tasted of their dinner, | 
and found the soup excellent, the bread sweet, the potatoes well | 
cooked and the coffee good. 

The bell of the prison now collected the workmen from the 


shops, and forming by command of their guards into a double 
file, two by two at lock-step the convicts marched from the 
yard into the hall. Passing down the aisle they filed off on either 
hand and seated themselves in silence, about a dozen at each 
table; and as all faced the same way, only one side of each table 


was filled, At a signal from of the guards, four of whom took 
their stations at the doors, they commenced eating, each plate 


being about half filled with rich, nourishing soup, and by the 
side of each plate was placed a huge slice of hot Corn bread. 
Both bread and soup were relished as if excellent. The coffee 
was strong, clear and well sweetened, and enough of it. The 
receipt for the corn bread would make the reputation of a hotel. 
I was surprised and gratified to find these men fed so well and 
bountifully. 

“Yes, the rogues,” said the warden, “ some of them never fared 
so well in their lives until they came here; and some of them 
would be glad to stay for the sake of the eating. But if we ex- 
pect to get work out of sinews for the State, we must put strength 
into’em. I don’t believe in starving convicts. Men must eat to 
work. The law don’t include starving in their sentence!” he 
drily added. 

It was a sad and painful spectacle! Not a voice was heard. 
No man moved only his hands to convey food to his mouth. No 
one spoke to his neighbor. They ate rapidly and sullenly, under 
the vigilant eyes and pistols of the four guards. Twenty minutes 
was the time allotted for the meal. At the expiration of this 
time, at a signal from the chief guard, every man rose to his feet 
and stood still as statue. At a second ‘signal they began to 
march out from the tables and join two and two in double file as 


before. In this way, with the lock-step, they departed as they 
came, once more to resume their compulsory toil till twilight. 

“There are but two meals a day served to them,” said the war- 
den; “a late but hearty breakfast at ten o’clock and a late din- 
ner at half past three: but the men who choose to do so, can 
carry their lump of bread to their cells to eat after being locked 
in at night ; and they always have water there to drink. On Sun- 
days we send their dinners to them in their cells, for we do not 
let them out at all on that day.” 

“Sunday, then, they are more prisoners than on any other day 
of the week ?”” I remarked, with surprise. 

“Yes—and the day therefore that they most detest,” he an- 
swered. “They would rather work than be kept locked in their 
cells,” 

“This is a pity,” I answered. “Have you no chaplain? no 
religious services ?” 

“None. The legislature’ has provided for none the twenty 
years I have been here, and besides religion don’t do these men 
any good.” 

Before I could reply to an opinion which overturns one of the 
chief doctrines of the gospel of Him who came “ to save sinners,” 
he was called to the guard-house on business, leaving me to make 
the remainder of my tour of the prison with one of the guards off 
duty, whose first care was to point out to me, as if it were often- 
est asked for by visitors, the cell where Murell, the celebrated 
land pirate-chief, was confined. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


THEATRICALS IN CHINA. 

The celestial empire has much the resemblance to an im- 
mense fair, where amidst a perpetual flux and reflux of buyers 
and sellers, of brokers, loungers and thieves, you see in all quar- 
‘ers stages and mountebanks, jokers and comedians, laboring un- 
‘nterruptedly to amuse the public. Over the whole surface of the 
‘ountry, in the burghs villages, rich and poor, mandarins 
and people, all without exception, are passionately fond of dra- 
representations. There are theatres ; the great 
owns are full of them. There is no little village but has its the- 
— which is usually opposite to the pagoda, and sometimes even 
me 4 part of it. Im some cases the permanent theatres are not 
= sufficient, and then the Chinese construct temporary ones, 
wonderful facility, out of bamboo. The Chinese theatre is 
eemely simple, and its ents exclude all idea of scenic 
joa The decorations are fixed and do not change as long as 
for op lasts. One would never know what they were intended 
a the actors did not take care to inform the public, and cor- 
The motionless character of the scenes by verbal explanations. 

Only arrangement ever made with a view to scenic effect is 


tranees and exits of supernatural » and by the 
name of the “ Gate of Demons.” —Huc’s Chinese d 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LELIA,. 


BY SARAA J. C. WHITTLESEY. 


Cold white snows of two mid-winters 
Over her grave have lain, 

Since they laid her down to slumber, 
In the valley-plain ; 

Iaid her down, with fair hands folded 
On her pulseless breast, 

Dark eyes, underneath the ice-lids, 
Shut in dreaml-ss rest! 

Rosebuds round her will be blowing, 
Soon, in spring-sunshine, 

Brilliant as the memory-blossom, 
In this heart of mine; 

Summer suns will pale the petals 
Of the rosebuds red ; 

Love’s leaves ne’er will fade or shatter, 
O’er her angel head. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


RETRENCHMENT. 


BY MRS. E, WELLMONT, 

Mr. TipMarsn twirled a bill which he held in his hand very 
violently. He looked at it very minutely a few moments, before, 
and as his eyes rested upon the sum total, it seemed to disquiet 
him. He crossed one leg over the other—laid down his specta- 


cles—rose from his chair and gave his coat such a tremendous 


jerk that every wrinkle rapidly disappeared. At length he re- 


marked : “ Wife, I’m thinking there are too many small leaks in 
my expenses—we must have some retrenchment. This January 
bill on your account is really exorbitant. It is more than my 
tailor’s, hatter’s and shoemaker’s. Seven hundred dollars for a 
dry goods bill is enormous. I’ve been looking over the items, 
‘fifty dollars for a single dress pattern,’ ‘ seventy-five for a cloak,’ 


‘fifty for two sets of Honiton laces, under-sleeves and collars.’ 


Mrs. Tidmarsh, we must retrench, or I shall become a bankrupt 
in less than a year.” : 

Mrs. Tidmarsh looked wild—she had always supposed her hus- 
band was able to allow her in any expenditure she might fancy. 
Everybody had given him the reputation of being a rich man— 
indeed, in some of his good-natured moments he had told her of 
the immense profits he had realized from certain cargoes consign- 
ed to him—and his credit was so undoubted that wherever she 
traded she was urged to swell her account by freely purchasing. 
She had done so when perhaps it was not strictly necessary she 
should buy some articles ; but it was a maxim with her that dry 
goods neither ate nor drank anything, and silks, satins and laces 
were always worn, quite forgetting that fashions materially 
affected their prices. 

She wondered why her husband spoke so explicitly a moment 


ago. To be sure, she had heard the times were hard and money 
was tight, but she did not imagine that could affect him any. 
Mr. Tidmarsh was rich—it was necessary to keep up appearances. 
Jennette and herself always had rather led in the fashion, and she 
hardly knew how she could retrench. 

And the mother and daughter discussed “ father’s” remarks. - 

“I don’t believe,” said Jenny, “that he will ever again allude 
to the subject. Father is always testy when a bill is first pre- 
sented, but after it is paid his countenance clears off into sunshine. 
For my part, mamma, I cannot retrench as he calls it. I was 
just on the point of soliciting him to buy me a set of diamonds. 
Julia Floyd has a splendid set—they are so brilliant—and I am 
certain I should look as interesting as she in them.” Jenny look- 
ed in the mirror and added, “‘ They would become me quite as 
well. Was father intending to settle our bill this morning, 
mamma? If so, I will keep quiet.” 

“TI fancy you had better, my dear, for I have not dared to show 
him my bill for my Russia sables. They cost five hundred and 
fifty more. To be sure, your father knew it at the time I pur- 
chased them and made no objection—but he seems to forget such 
knowledge when the bill is presented.” 

Mr. Tidmarsh came home to dinner looking very blue. He 
never knew such atime in all his business experience. It was 
really frightful to contemplate the wrecks of fortane—Ford & Co. 
had failed for a million—they were largely indebted to Tidmarsh 
& Co. His next door neighbor was down. A letter from New 
Orleans announced that Bisbee & Blake had failed for six hun- 
dred thousand—great loss to our firm. Banks don’t discount 
freely—notes are protested daily—capitalists are growing shy of 
every body’s paper—and I tell you, wife, I must look about me, 
or I shall become bankrupt too.” 

Dinah rung the bell for dinner. 

“O, I’ve no appetite, go and enjoy your food, wife and daugh- 
ter. I’m panic-struck by the news of the day. It makes“me 
feverish. We must retrench, as I said in the morning.” 

“« What makes papa so hysterical ?” inquires Jenny. “ Mamma, 
do give him a dose of valerian. 0, how I do dread such days— 
but when oar bills are settled we can begin a new one and get 
just what we please, for it will be a great while to next July, and 
perhaps we shall be at some watering-place when that account is 
rendered.” 

And Mrs. Tidmarsh wiped her tears with her lace-bordered 
handkerchief, and patted her husband and told him the darkest 
time of night preceded daylight, and coaxed him into the dining- 
room, and he carved the nice joint of meat, and Jennette told 
funny stories—but still father did not seem happy—the day was 
a cloudy one. 


At evening there was a free family discussion. Some things 
were talked over that Mrs. Tidmarsh would gladly have closed 
her ears against. Some hints were so given that there was no 
mistake in the application, and the gist of the whole, summed up, 
seemed comprehended in the old hateful word, retrenchment. But 
there were promises made which must be executed, and to retrieve 
a shattered fortune and still keep the present comfortable hous 
they had occupied for years, it was necessary there should be a 
diminution of the “ small leaks.” 


In early life, Mrs. Tidmarsh was educated to perform domes. 
tic avocations. Her own mother never kept a servant, but the 
duties of a household were discharged by the three sisters, and 
very systematic and orderly were all such arrangements carried 
on. The retrospect of those days were some of the most pleas- 
ant that Mrs. Tidmarsh ever looked upon. But then she married 
a rich man, and it was necessary that she should assume a new 
position and change of style. She commenced house keeping 
with a cook and chambermaid. When Jennette was born, a con- 
stant nurse was added. When Titus was announced, a little 
chore girl found occupation—and last of all, since Mr. Tidmarsh 
had given dinner parties, Peter the colored waiter was hired for 
all choice occasions. For the last fifteen years the same appear- 
ances had been maintained—fortune had smiled, and there was 


no turn in the long lane, No wonder then, that little Jenny 


could not comprehend what a tight money market meant, and 
even her mother had lived on so luxuriously it was difficult 
for her to know where to begin a change. Her eyes were be- 
ginning to wane, and how could she dispense with a seamstress— 
besides, it would be but a saving of three dollars per week, her 


board they did not feel. It would cost a great deal to have the 
work done out of the house, besides the inconvenience and trouble 


it would occasion. Susy the seamstress was a very indispensable 
person in keeping a wardrobe in good condition. 

Maggy the chambermaid got up all the nice clear-starching, 
and ironed Mr. Tidmarsh’s dickeys and bosoms with such a waxy 
gloss that even experienced laundresses had begged a receipt of 
her—and how splendidly she made laces and collars and all sorts 
of embroidery look! Why, she might as well not keep house at 


all as dispense with all the comforts in it. 

Dinah the cook was an old, faithful servant, who had been 
with them for the last five years. Who but she could roast, boil, 
fricassee and broil for Mr. Tidmarsh—for he was a very particular 
man, and she was all in all at adinner party? And Mrs. Tid- 
marsh felt that if she should hold her face over the fire and put 
her delicate hands into all sorts of cookery, there would indeed 
be a change in her appearance. 

As to Rosy the chore-girl, she might possibly dispense with 
her, and that would only save seventy-five cents a week, and put 
a poor dependent child into the street, and Mrs. Tidmarsh had 
some conscientious scruples on that head. 

It was rumored on ’Change that Tidmarsh & Co. had failed. 
We grieved for the gentleman and his family, but still we knew 
he had many friends and nobody would see them suffer—and per- 


haps they had lived too fast, and if all their earthly props were 
removed, it might be a gain would succeed in turning their 
thoughts more heavenward. - 

The crisis had passed. The bankruptcy became a nine days’ 
wonder. Mr. Tidmarsh was a relieved man with stupendous lia- 
bilities—but the most painful scene was acted—he had faced his 
creditors and now he could talk openly about retrenchments. 

Mr. Tidmarsh concluded to take a small house in the suburbs. 
It had something of the air of gentility and did not seem as if 
they had all at once dropped into the lap of poverty. Many of 
their acquaintances had done so, and were delighted with the 
change—so a small house was rented, from the threshold of which 
the cars and omnibusses ran every half hour through the day. 
All their friends and calling acquaintances were urged to visit them 
in their new quarters. The city furniture was brushed up anew, 
and the rooms in the cottage, though small, were convenient. 
And now came the trial of living without a single domestic. 
There was work to be done in such limited quarters. The appe- 
tite craved food—the house would become dusty and dirty, and 
there was a good deal of skill requisite to keep everything in a 
proper condition to be always visible to everybody. Mr. Tid- 
marsh had his counting-room on the wharf and did not go home 
to dinner, but this, instead of being an aid, proved a drawback, 
inasmuch as there was not often a dinner provided, and it did 
seem as if every person invited to visit them was certain to accept 
the invitation. 

Half a dozen times in a day, when it was fair weather, Jenny 
would spy some rather indifferent acquaintance alighting from the 
omnibus, to pass the day, while perchance from the back windows, 
looking towards the depot, a whole group of city girls had come 
to romp with Jenny, and mother told them all they might stay 
over night if Mrs. Tidmarsh invited them. This deprived her of 
Jenny’s assistance ; and to entertain her own company in the par- 
lor and keep all the cooking utensils in full blast in the kitchen, 
required no ordinary effort. Mr. Tidmarsh found that in the sav- 
ing of rent he was a gainer, while the extra company consumed 
as much as did the domestics formerly. 

Finally, to remedy matters, it was resolved that they must give 
up the vain struggle to maintain appearances, and be content to 
settle down in a quiet way and forego all show. It was a great 
surrender in Mrs. Tidmarsh to do this. She wept over the neces- 
sity ; but after she had made it, she found she retained all those 
whose friendship was worth cultivating, and with the aid of a 
small chore girl, her house, though small, exhibited such an air of 
comfort that really many of her friends came nigh envying one 
who had relinquished so many disquieting annoyances to which 


they were subjected. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRA 


WING-ROOM COMPANION. 


LABOR. 


A CHAPTER ON HANDS AND FEET. 

Dear reader, give us your hand. We are about to discourse of 
hands and their expression—for they certainly have an individ- 
uality and a meaning. In nothing did Copley show himself more 
the great artist that he was, than in his careful drawing of the 
hands of his sitters, for he very well knew that the hands had 
their expression as well as the eyes. Apart from its intrinsic 
character, and from its more obvious uses, the hand is master of 
a comprehensive and significant language, one, too, understood by 
all the nations. The open hand renders words of welcome and 
friendliness superfluous : the clenched hand breathes the unmis- 
takable spirit of detiance. A wave of a distant hand may save 
from deadly peril—a warning finger may deter from crime. How 
accurately we describe a penurious person, by calling him a close- 
fisted hunks, and a generous man, by saying he is open-handed ! 
Brutus stung his friend to madness by accusing him of having 
an “itching palm.” We always speak of the finger of Fate. 
How much meaning there was in the long, extended fore-finger of 
John Randolph! How well the beautiful hand of Napoleon har- 
monized with the classical beauty of his face! But let us pro- 


| it 


the defiance of blackguardism, recognized the world over. Where 
this signal originated, we cannot tell; what nation—what city— 
gave birth to this silent sign of “‘ chafling” is yet unwritten. But 
we dare say such telegraphic signals are exchanged between the 
outposts of Sebastopol ; the gamins of Paris employ them to in- 
fiuence the wrath of the Pipelets of the porters’ lodges} the little 
London cockney thus flaunts his fingers “‘howdaciously”’ in the 
face of the police. It is generally executed when the young tor- 
mentor is at a sufficient distance from his insulted elder to give 
the former a fair start when the latter is goaded to distraction and 
plunges into a fruitless pursuit. The fourth sketch illustrates 
awkwardness. The owner of these hands is most unmistakably 
a clumsy person. All his fingers are thumbs, as the saying goes. 
The contents of that cup of coffee are destined to affect his own 
knees with an unpleasant sensation of excessive warmth, or to 
rain the lady’s dress who sits next to him. From these intracta- 
ble digits, how often must knife and fork and buttered toast fall 
upon the floor! How utterly impossible for them to convey a 
Prince’s Bay oyster to the owner's lips! Just fancy them under- 
taking to carve a tough goose; imagine the horror of their ma- 


MENACE AND DEFIANCE. 


“ mufflers” on, ready for a knock down argument. It feelingly 
reminds us of illustrious John Ball, the parent and patron of 
boxing. How Dr. Watts could have existed in the land of the 
prize-ring, we cannot conceive. But though the good doctor tells 
us that “ hands were never made to scratch each other’s eyes,” he 
does not in express terms condemn those who “hit straight out 
from the shoulder.” One of the most eloquent chapters of Haz- 
litt’s Essays is devoted to an enthusiastic description of the fight 
between Hicks the gasman and Bill Neate. Byron was proud of 
his pugilistic prowess under the tuition of Jackson. Hiazlitt’s en- 
thusiasm in behalf of what has been apologetically termed the 
“noble science of self-d« fence ” is a curious instance of his per- 
versity. A single passage from the “ Fight” will illustrate this : 
“The wonder was the half-minute time. If there had been a 
minute or more allowed between each round, it would have been 
intelligible how they should by degrees recover strength and res- 
olution ; but to see two men smashed to the ground, smeared 
with gore, stunned, senseless, the breath beaten out of their 
bodies, and then, before you recover from the shock, to see them 
rise up with new strength and courage, stand ready to receive or 


AWKWARDNESS. 


ceed to our pictorial illustrations. Our first pair of hands illus- 
trates labor. How steadily and forcibly they grasp the plane! 
how eloquently they speak of a life of honorable manual toil, not 
necessarily excluding mental culture. The world is awakening, 
after a long dream, to a realization of the dignity of labor, and 
the artizan is no longer looked down upon by his less hard-worked 
brethren. Next we have idleness—a painful contrast to the pre- 
ceding. The soft contours, the fleshiness of the members, the in- 
dentation of the knuckles, the long nails, incompatible with any 
serviceable use of the hands, bespeak a life of luxurious ease, in- 
dependently of the rich dressing. gown, with its cord and tassel. 
The owner of these hands is evidently formed of the “ porcelain 
clay 0’ the earth ;” can’t do a turn to help himself; can neither 
draw a rein nor grasp a sword, and accomplishes, at the utmost, a 
billet-doux on perfumed paper. Hotspur’s fop may have had 
such hends. Pass on to the third sketch, which tells quite a story. 
Here we have manhood and youth—indignant manhood, indepen- 
dent juvenility ; irate fogydom, insulting Young America. he 
warning finger is threatening indeed ; but those saucy little hands, 
united by two digits, and raised towards an unseen nose, breathe 


MISAPPLIED DEXTERITY. 


nipulations on the drum-sticks, or the impossible joints of the 
sinewy wings. We can fancy those hands passing through a life- 
time of gaucherie. We would not trust them to commit suicide— 
somebody else would have the benefit of their random action. 
Fancy hair triggers in such a pair of paws in a crammed shoot- 
ing gallery! The idea is excruciating, and we pass on to the 
next subject—misapplied dexterity. Here we have the dexterpus 
fingers of a “fogle-hunter,” the designation, in_ classic “ Ro- 
many,” of a gentleman who relieves another gentleman of the 
care of his pocket-handkerchief. These fingers have been trained 
from infancy to that employment. “Of a hempen widow the kid 
forlorn,” in his tender years the young “cly faker” was taught 
by elder thieves in the classic purlieus of St. Giles, to take hand- 
kerchiefs and watches from an artificial figure, without disturbing 
one of the straws of which it was composed. When his educa- 
tion was completed, he was launched into the streets of London, 
to levy contributions on the luckless passengers through its 
crowded thoroughfares. The hulks and Botany Bay, if not the 
gatlows, close the agreeable perspective of our light-fingered gen- 
tleman. The next sketch shows a pair of hands with the 


PUGNACITY. 


inflict mortal offence, and rush upon each other ‘like two clouds 
over the Caspian ;’ this is the most astonishing of all—this is the 
high and heroic state of man!” We should rather call it the low 
and bestial state of brutes. But let us pass on to our seventh 
sketch, which illustrates rapacity. They may be the hands of & 
usurer raking in his cent. per cent., or the gambler clutching at 
the golden fortune that lies upon the green cloth! the sentiment 
is the same im either case. You see the rapacious soul in the very 
tips of the fingers. Fingers, quotha? Nay, they are claws—the 
talons of the vulture—the human vulture, fiercer and more inex- 
orable than the bird of prey. The kite only seizes what his ap: 
petite demands and his stomach can digest ; but the miser grasps 
what eannot enrich him, though it impoverishes the world. ‘ 

tenacity there is in those claws! what a habit of contraction 8 
displayed in those muscles! You see that their relaxation is im- 
possible. Those tenacious fingers can never open wide; they atv 
tentacule fit only for griping. If that table were strewn wi! 

gold dust, not a particle would escape the demoniac raking © 

those claws. The next pair of hands expresses complicated nat 
ration. The owner is laying down the law, enumerating his 


CuMPLICATED NARRATIVE. 


IDLENESS. 
| 
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RETURNING FROM THE BALL. 


arguments, or marking his points by the several digits. Or we 
may suppose him Mr. Mahoney, reckoning up the numbers of 
that “illigant”’ party of the night before: “ There was five of 
us; the two Mulligans was one, O’Brady was two, Conolly was 
three, and myself was four. No! that’s not it. ‘There’s myself 
was one, Conolly was two, O’Brady was three, and the two Mal- 
ligans was four. Upon me sowl! there was only four after all, 
and me thinking there was five!” Our laSt pair expresses cordi- 
alityand needs no comment. The feet, too, are not to be despised. 
The base of a column is quite as important as the capital, and 
the feet, as our sketches show, are not without expression. The 
first sketch, representing several light fantastic toes, as Richard 
Sniveller would say, returning from a ball, illustrates one of the 
chances to which human life is subject—penance after pleasure— 
disappointment after joy. It is rainy, slushy and muddy; the 
last cab has disappeared, and the dainty satins and varnished 
leathers that have lately tripped over the polished floor, must now 
tread the muddy streets in their forced pilgrimage. The second 
pair 1s also narrative in its demonstration. The spurred heel be- 
trays the soldier, the attitude, an offer of heart and hand, and 


LOVE FOR LIFE. 


feet in the right-hand corner is shrinking from some cause or other. 
What cause is it? There is a large foot on the left, but where is 
its fellow foot? Engaged, of course, in applying sundry visita- 
tions of shoe leather tu the person of the owner of the shrinking 
feet. Kicking is a very expensive luxury, when directed to a hu- 
man being and not an inanimate foot-ball. Its cost varies, but it 
may be safely said that a poor man cannot indulge in it. Yet 
even ladies have been known to affect this extravagance. The 

t alludes to such treatment at the hands of an offended 
air one: 

* Perhaps she was right in rejecting my suit, 
But why did she kick me down stairs?” 


While on the subject of feet, we may remind our readers of what 
Diedrich Knickerbocker said of the watchmen’s feet in the good 
old days of Manhattan: “ A brisk trade for furs,” says that ve- 
racious historian, ‘‘ was soon opened. The Dutch traders were 
scrupulously honest in all their dealings, and purchased by weight, 
establishing as an invariable rule of avoirdupois, that the hand of 
a Dutchman weighed one pound, and his foot two pounds. It is 


| brogans will never retrace their steps. 


PATENT AND GRAINED LEATHER. 


dicating the excitement of their spirits. ‘ March on, march 
on, ye brave!” You are taking steps to acquire fame. In dou- 
ble-quick time you will arrive at the goal. Alas! some of those 
Peace to their soles! 
When the account is footed up, they will only be units in the sum 
total of glory. 


+ > 
MIRACULOUS ESCAPES. 

I think you will be interested to hear of the two most remark- 
able escapes vouchsafed to Mr. Macdonald, of the 95th regiment. 
At the Alma, ascending the hill under the Russian fire, he was 
struck on the breast by a Minie-ball, with such severity as to take 
away his breath, and lead him to suppose it had passed through 
him, and he had only to drop down dead ; but finding he did not 
do so, he put up his hand to learn why, when he found that he 
was unwounded, the bullet having been stopped by the metal or- 
nament on his belt, in which it was imbedded, as it were a medal 
conferred by the enemy, with the permission of Providence to 
wear it. After the Alma, having been made adjutant of his reg- 
iment, he was of course mounted at Inkermann, where he receiv- 


FLIGHT. 


“love for life,” while the smaller fect that twinkle in the picture 
express coyness, that will soon be overcome by ardor. The next 
sketch affords a striking contrast—wealth and poverty, aristocrat- 
ie laxury and plebeian misery, varnished and grained leather, the 
elegant hoot and the fragmentary brogan. The next picture 
shows life and animation. It isa chase. Old shoes against of 
ficial boots! Of course the owner of-those shoes has “took what 
isn’t his’n.” The averging law, in the shape of those Bombastes 
hoots, parsues them. Who can doubt the result of the pursuit ? 
Gildersleeve himself could not run in such geer. Vainly up one 
street and down another, that pair will shuffie, while the Ratton of 
“stop thief!” from the officer is taken up by every ragged boy, 
many ot them not immaculate, multiplied and reverberated by the 
echoes, and falling on the ear of the fugitive with an appalling 
weight. Vainly may he shuffle, double, and wind. He cannot 
shake off his grim pursuer The next drawing shows his fate. 
Compulsory repose clogs the activity of those graceful soles. A 

Hand chain fast anchor some mercurial fugitive. Justice is 
satistied, The next presents us wih a problem, which it is not, 
however, difficult to solve. The owner of those Uriah Heep-like 


FORCED REPOSE. 


true, the simple Indians were often puzzled by the great dispro- 
portion between bulk and weight, for let them place a bundle of 
furs, never so large, in one scale, and a Dutchman put his hand 
or foot in the other, the bundle was sure to kick the beam; never 
was a package of furs known to weigh more than two pounds in 
the market of Communipaw! This is a singular fact, but I have 
it direct from my great grandfather, who had risen to consider- 
able importance in the colony, being promoted to the office of 
weigh-master, on account of the uncommon heaviness of his foot.” 
The staff and swathed feet of the next engraving show the owner 
to be a conscicntious pilgrim, not like Pindar’s, who, when or- 
dered to dg penance with peas in his shoes, “took the liberty to 
have them boiled.” ‘The next pair of feet belongs evidently to 
a son of the Emerald Isle. He is giving vent to the exuberance 
of his spirits by capering on the sod. What causes his delight 
we can only conjecture ; somebody may have trod on his coat and 
given him the prospect of a shindy—or some other piece of good 
luck may have suddenly befallen him. ‘“ Last scene of all,” the 
march to battle. Four pairs of brogans are travelling the path 
that “ leads to glory or the grave,” the elevation of their soles in- 


A, PROBLEM. 


ed a musket-ball through the knee, which dismounted him, and 
while down, a dozen or-more of the savages attacked him, and 
though he had dropped his sword and pointed to his wounded 
knee, they stabbed him with their bayonets, and then struck him’ 
with the butt ends of their muskets, leaving him for dead. Hap- 
pily, as he lay there, a couple of soldiers discovering life in him, 
carried him off with great care, and contrary to all expectations, 
he is, thank God, recovering, with seventeen wounds, many of 
them in the most vital parts, and is, I believe, on his way home. 
He is descended-from, and is indeed the representative of, the in- 
fant son of that Macdonald, of Glencoe, the murder of whom, by 
Campbell, is called in history the Massacre of Glencoc—the fa- 
ther and all the children, except a baby saved by the fidelity of 
its nurse, being destroyed. So the fortunes of his infant ancestor 
seem to have remained with him in this brutal attempt at messa- 
cre. You know, perhaps, that it was at the time prophesied that 
no descendant of that Campbell should ever see his eldest son 
come of age. It was a dark and foreboding prophecy indeed— 
and it is said that to this day the curse is faltilled —Letter from 
the Crimea. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Picterial.] 
LIVE NOT TO THYSELF ALONE. 


BY FINLEY JOBNBSON. 


Live not to thyself alone, 
For from the realms above 
The voice of God is bidding us 
To live a life of love ; 
And. like the sweet refreshing dews, 
Our blessings to impart ; 
While binding hope’s pure rainbow reand 
The weary, wounded heart. 


Why hangs the rose upon its stem, 
In blushing beauty there ; 

If not to scatter its perfume 
And fragrance to the air? 

It lives not to itself alone ; 
For, let it bloom or fade, 

It shows to man the hand of, God, 
By whom its leaves were made. 


The tree that in the highway stands, 
We say must stand alone; 
But no, we hear a voice reply, 
From reasen’s holy throne; 
Within the bosom of that tree 
Young buds have found a nest, 
And there, when loud the tempest rears, 
Mave found a place of rest. 


The mountain stream that gushes on, 
With sweet and gentle rong, 
Repeats—I live not to myself, 
As swift I glide along; 
Down in the valley now I leap. 
Where, on my margin’s brink. 
The birds may sing. while those who thirst 
May of my waters drink. 


Then live not to thyself alone, 
Is wrote on every thing— 
Upon the rose that scents the air, 
And on the breeze of spring— 
Upon the raindrops as they fall, 
Which for our good are given— 
And on the silvery lamps that hang 
Upon the walls of heaven. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial } 


MEETING AT THE FOUNTAIN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


One of those fountains or living springs often found in New 
England, was so near the wayside that it frequently tempted the 
weary traveller to alight and refresh himself at its brink. A stone 
wall separated it from the highway, which, opposite the spring, 
was so arranged as to form a rude stile, thus affording a safe and 
easy footing. The vivid green by which it was surrounded, and 
the tall forest-trees interlacing their branches above, made it a 
cool and delightful retreat, during the sultry heat of noontide, in 
the long summer days. 

The rays of the sun, thrown back by the dusty road, were be- 
ginning to make the air almost seem as if it issued from the 
mouth of a furnace, as a gentleman on horseback arrived opposite 
the inviting spot. An oak which grew close to the stone wall 
threw its broad branches half across the road, and securing his 
horse beneath their shade, he was soon at the edge of the spring. 
Its bubbling waters, catching bright sparkles from the sunlight, 
which fell in a golden shower through the foliage, imparted to the 
air a delicious coolness. 

Secured by a small chain to one of the trees, he found a gourd, 
and having dipped it into the fountain, was just raising it to his 
lips, when he saw a young girl enter the enclosure through a 
small gate. A pitcher in her hand showed that she was coming 
to the spring for water, which, without doubt, was needed at a 
small farm-house, some twenty or thirty rods distant, and which 
was so embowered with trees and shrubbery that no part of it was 
visible except the roof. She evidently did not see him, and partly 
actuated by fear that the presence of a stranger might cause her 
to turn back, and partly by a desire to obtain a nearer view of 
her, he stepped behind a large tree, which would, until she had 
arrived very near, screen him from sight. She was quite young, 
not more than fifteen, he imagined, and her dress, though tidy, 
was of coarse material. 

Instead of a cape-bonnet, her head was partially shaded by a 
hat she herself had braided from unsplit straw, and which, not 
having been submitted to the bleaching process, retained unim- 
paired, its original golden gloss. Her feet were bare, and though 
small and delicately formed, had grown somewhat browned by 
exposure. As she came lightly tripping along, her little fect 
burying themselves at every step in the flower-enamelled grass, 
there was something perfectly bewitching—so he behind the tree 
imagined—in the innocent expression of her countenance, and 
her graceful abandon. Her nat-brown hair hung in natural curls 
to her shoulders, and a rich bloom, like that which glows on the 
sunny side of a peach, mantied her cheeks. 

She had almost gained the spring, when a blue-bird poured 
forth ite mellow song from amid the branches of a maple, which 
were almost over her head. Raising her eyes to the place whence 
the sound proceeded, she answered by a gush of melody, as clear, 
sweet and soft as the songof the bird, and was apparently poured 
forth from as glad a heart. As she ceased, the stranger stepped 
from behind the tree, for he feared it might startle her if he allowed 
her to approach too near without being apprised of his presence. 


If not frightened, she was certainly a good deal surprised, and 
her first impulse was to retrace her steps. She had already turned 
for this purpose, when his voice arrested her. 

“T hope,” said he, “that my presence will not prevent your 
filling your pitcher at the spring. I should be sorry if it did.” 

As he spoke, she for a moment raised her eyes to his, and then 
their long, dark lashes drooped upon the burning crimson of her 
cheeks. She answered him by dipping the pitcher into the foun- 
tain and then offering it to him to drink. 

“Thank you, I have already quenched my thirst, by means of 
this gourd ; but if there were some kind of a vessel in which I 
could give my horse a little water, he would, without doubt, feel 
very grateful.” 

“ Here is a pail,” said she, taking one which hung on the branch 
of a tree, a little back of where he stood; “my father keeps it 
here on purpose for the accommodation of travellers.” 

As she spoke, her eye happened to fall on her little bare feet 
nestling among the grass and wild flowers, and then stealing a 
quick, furtive glance at the stranger, she said hurriedly : 

“ Good day, sir—the pitcher of water will be needed.” 

She had proceeded only a few steps, however, before she stopped 
and turned back. 

“It is noon, sir,” said she, “and our dinner is ready. My 
parents are always glad of an opportunity to entertain a stranger.” 

“T am half-tempted to claim their hospitality,” he replied, “ for 
if I rightly remember, when I passed this way about a year since 
there was no house for the entertainment of travellers within 
eight or ten miles of here.” 

“ There is none nearer than that now, sir.” 

“ Then as soon as I have given my horse some water, you may 
expect me. The house I see yonder is where you live, I 
suppose 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied, and with steps light and elastic, she 
crossed the enclosure, anxious, if there were any little domestic 
arrangement susceptible of improvement, to attend to it previous 
to the stranger’s arrival. But everything was as neat and nice as 
it could be, so there was nothing to do, except to place on the 
table an additional plate and another knife and fork. 

“What made you gone so long, Bessy ?”’ said her mother. 

“There was a gentleman at the spring, and I stopped to answer 
a few questions he asked me,” replied Bessy, as, taking a cloth, 
she wiped the water from the outside of the pitcher, where it stood 
in glittering drops. 

“A gentleman, did you say? what is his name ?” 

“TI don’t know ; he’s a stranger, and when I told him I thought 
you and father would be glad to have him dine with us, he said 
he would come.” 

Bessy was now missing a minute or two, and when she again 
made her appearance, her rich, glossy hair, which had become a 
little discomposed by her walk, was neatly arranged, and her feet 
encased in slippers, which, if not French kid, were very pretty 
and neat. Looking out of the window, she saw her father coming, 
accompanied by the stranger. Happening to come across him, 
and not knowing what had passed between him and his daughter, 
he cordially invited him to go home with him and dine, adding, 
as an incentive, that they should have some brook trout, and a 
fine salad fresh from the garden. 

The stranger possessed that true politeness which made Mr. 
and Mrs. Maywood, notwithstanding their lowly estate, feel per- 
fectly at ease. But Bessy, she knew not why, hardly dared to 
raise her eyes to his face ; still it was not easy to forbear stealing 
a glance at him, now and then, for she had never seen what ap- 
peared to her so handsome and noble a countenance. On the 
other hand, the impression made on his mind by her beauty and 
natural grace, was deeper than he would have been willing to 
confess, even to himself. 

After dinner, as the heat continued to be oppressive, he con- 
cluded to remain a few hours, before resuming his journey. Mr. 
Maywood, in the meantime, was careful that his horse should be 
made comfortable by a plenty of hay and oats. While thus en- 
joying a shelter from the sun, and the delicious aroma of a clover 
field which stole in at the open windows, he informed his kind 
entertainers that his name was Allyn Raynsford, and that having 
occasion to visit a neighboring State, he had chosen to go on 
horseback rather than by the public conveyance. 

After assisting her mother to “ clear away,” and putting on her 
afternoon dress, Bessy, with some plain sewing, took a seat as 
remote from Mr. Raynsford as the not over-large room would per- 
mit. With eyes steadfastly fixed on her sewing, she plied her 
needle as if at work on awager. Mrs. Maywood, who had donned 
a snowy kerchief and freshly starched cap, was also present, and 
did what she could to keep up a conversation with their guest till 
her husband, who was obliged to be absent a short time, would be 
able to rejoin them. 

The shadows were rapidly lengthening, when Mr. Raynsford 
rose to depart; yet Mrs. Maywood could not, she said, think of 
his going till he had taken a cup of tea with them. Whether 
tempted to remain on account of the tea, the nice biscuit, fresh 
ycllow butter and clear, transparent honey, or by the starry light 
which, as her mother pressed him to stay, beamed on him for a 
moment from Bessy’s deep blue eyes, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. All that is certainly known is, that he not only staid to 
tea, but till the moon, from what seemed the fragment of a gauzy 
cloud, resembled a fairy skiff floating over a waveless sea. 

“ You see what you’ve gained by stopping a little,” said Mr. 
Maywood, pointing to the moon, as Raynsford, seated in the sad- 
dle, still hesitated to say farewell. ‘You cannot desire a better 


lamp to light you on your way. Shall you return this way when 
you've accomplished the business you have in hand ?” 
“I may, though I think pn 


“If you should, you must not forget to call.” 

“ No—that is, unless—I mean if I’m alone, I will certainly call 
and spend an hour with you.” 

As he finished speaking, he bent down and broke a sprig from 
a red rose-bush that grew close to the porch. None of the roses 
had yet fully bloomed, but it was covered with buds, some of them 
just breaking from their green bondage. 

“T suspect I shall hardly need this to remind me of the few 
pleasant hours I have spent with you,” said he. ‘‘ At any rate | 
might have been less free in my depredations on your fine rosc. 
bush. As it is, I will request Miss Bessy to share my spoil;” 
and breaking from the spray one of the buds nestling amid the 
verdant foliage, he handed it to the lovely girl. The next minute 
he was gone. 

For several months after his departure, when the gray shadows 
of twilight began to gather, Bessy used to watch for Raynsford's 
return, but he did not come. When a twelvemonth had. passed, 
she no longer looked for him. During this time, Joel Glow, the 
only son of the richest farmer in the place, had discovered that 
Bessy Maywood, to use his own phraseology, ‘ was handsome as 
a psalm-book.” He one day communicated this discovery to his 
mother, declaring at the same time that he intended to make her 
his wife. 

“ Make Bessy Maywood your wife!” This was all she said in 
reply, but in a voice so modulated as to embody the very quin- 
tescence of contempt. 

Unfortunately, Joel’s father had never thought it worth while 
for his son to spend his time in attending school, after he was 
strong enough to handle a hoe or wield an axe, so that the chil- 
dren of the poorest day-laborer were not so ignorant as the only 
child of rich Farmer Glow. 

Joel pressed his suit with a good deal of ardor, much to the 
secret satisfaction of Mr. Maywood, for the young man, to say 
nothing of his expectations, was steady and industrious. But 
Bessy could not be induced to listen to his addresses, and when 
she gave as a reason that she could not like him, her father told 
him not to be discouraged, hinting that “faint heart never won 
fair lady.” Mrs. Maywood, with a clearer perception of what 
was in her daughter’s heart, knew that she would never, of her 
own free will, become the wife of Joel Glow. 


Bessy had always held the highest place in the district school, 
and ‘her thirst for knowledge daily increased. Every spare mo- 
ment was devoted to study, and the schoolmaster, at the close of 
the winter term, gave it as his opinion, that she would, at the 
rate she was going on, soon be wiser than her teachers. Some 
secret motive, floating vaguely in her mind, for she avoided look- 
ing at it steadily, urged her on. The best key to this might, 
perhaps, have been found in the renewed ardor with which she 
was sure to pursue her studies whenever she had occasion to open 
the little bird’s-eye-maple box, where, among those ornaments 
which every young girl, however humble her station, generally 
finds means to procure, was a withered rose-bud, so carefully pre- 
served as to show that it was more fondly treasured than aught 
else the box contained. 

Another twelvemonth had passed away, when one afternoon, as 
was often her practice, Bessy took her books and went to sit in 
the shade of the trees by the side of the fountain. Though she 
held a book in her hand, her thoughts were not on the page open 
before her. She was busy weaving day-dreams. They were ofa 
brilliant tissue, for, interwoven with broad streaks of gold, were 
all the delicious hues of the rainbow. But dark shadows came 
stealing over them, and her eyes grew dim with tears. As she 
brushed them away, she caught a glimpse of some one on horse- 
back, through the foliage. Imperfect as was the view obtained, 
she knew, at once, that it was Allyn Raynsford. She started up, 
and her book fell to the ground. In less than a minute he had 
entered the enclosure, leaving his horse to crop the grass and 
tufts of white clover blossoms that grew by the wall. 

“ Bessy,” said he, taking her hand in his, “this is the place, 
above all others, where I should have chosen to meet you.” 

He was evidently somewhat surprised at the improvement two 
years dad made in her appearance, while the deference, yet mani- 
fest delight, with which he greeted her might have been flattering 
to the highest lady in the land. Bessy, had she attempted it, 
could not have concealed her joy at again beholding him. Her 
heart-beaming smiles and her sudden change of color were but 
the outward signs of emotion, such as it would be impossible to 
counterfeit. 

“Then you had given up all expectation of ever seeing m¢ 
again,” said he, as he seated himself on the gnarled roots of an 
oak, overgrown with moss. 

“I didn’t much expect you would ever have occasion to pass 
this way again,” she replied. 

“I believe I didn’t name to you what caused me to undertake 
the journey, when I called here two years ago ¢” 

“No, you did not.” 

“I was on my way, Bessy, to visit a lady, to whom I expected 
soon to be married. ‘The match was projected by our parents, 
and we were mere children when we last met, consequently I did 
not know whether I should like her or not.” 

“ And did you?” said Bessy, unconscious of the interest be 
trayed in the earnest tones of her voice, and in every line of her 
expressive countenance. 

“ To confess the truth, I did not.” 

“ Did not like her ?” said Bessy, with animation, but immedi: 
ately endeavoring to check her joy, she added, “ How unhappy it 
must have made her.” 

“On the contrary it made her very happy.” 

“Happy! how could that be ?”’ 
“Nothing more natural, as, previous to my arrival, she had 
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met with a young gentleman who exactly pleased her in every 
respect, and who had offered her his hand, which she had promised 
to accept if I would release her.” 

“J am glad that you did not voluntarily break your promise.” 

“ You think it would have been wrong; even if I had preferred 
another ?” 

“Yes, if the lady you speak of had preferred you, for it would 
have destroyed her happiness.” 

“ But then you know if she had held me to my promise, and I 
had married her, the same thing must have happened, unless I 
acted a part. After all, it involves a piece of casuistry which I’ve 
not skill enough to settle in a manner to suit myself, and I cannot 
feel too much rejoiced that I am not called upon to make the at- 
tempt. But here I have been so engrossed with my own affairs, 
that I have not even inquired for your parents; they are well, I 
ho Thad 

= Quite well, I thank you. Father is at work in the field, and 
mother has gone to make one of our neighbors an afternoon visit. 
They both thought that you would come this way when you 
returned.” 

“Instead of returning, I found that it was necessary for me to 
go West, where I have ever since been detained on business.” 

Raynsford spent several happy days at the farm-house, and 
when, the evening previous to his departure, he requested of Mr. 
Maywood the hand of Bessy, at some future day, he did not with- 
hold his consent, for he was obliged to confess to himeclf that Joel 
Glow was so much her inferior, in all respects save wealth, that 
the match would be a very unsuitable one. 

It was necessary for Mr. Raynsford to return to the West, 
where he expected to be obliged toremain one year. An arrange- 
ment was made for Bessy to spend most of the time during his 
absence with his sister, a lady by the name of Willerton, who re- 
sided in one of the Atlantic cities. This would enable her to take 
lessons in music, for which she had a decided taste, and to attend 
to one or two of the modern languages. She would also have 
the opportunity of being introduced into good society, where, 
under the auspices of a lady like Mrs. Willerton, she was sure to 
be received with favor. 

Allyn Raynsford returned a little anterior to the time he had 
appointed. A few weeks afterward, one bright summer morning, 
there was a wedding at the farm-house. 

Bessy looked very lovely in her bridal dress of plain white mus- 
lin, which, with a just taste, she had chosen, that it might compare 
with her parents’ lowly estate, rather than the more exalted one 
on which she was about to enter. 

Among the guests were Joel Glow and his “ intended,” a good- 
natured, rosy-cheeked damsel, an inch or two taller than Joel, who 
was of low stature. He saw her for the first time at an “ apple- 
bee,” where she excited his admiration by the strength and adroit- 
ness which she exhibited in assisting to place on his shoulder a 
large basket, just filled from a huge pile of apples, which lay mel- 
lowing in the autumn sun. How the soft brilliance of a pair of 
blue eyes could ever, for a single moment, cause him to lose 
sight of the more bewitching lustre of good hard coin, which, 
were there a deficiency of bone and muscle, could never have 
been brought from the depths of the churn and the cheese-tub, was 
a mystery which Joel vainly endeavored to solve, now that with 
undazzled eyes he could look steadily at the “ main chance.” 

After Raynsford and his young bride had for some weeks been 
quietly settled in their comfortable and elegant home, he found 
Bessy one day arranging the contents of a bird’s-eye-maple box. 

“What have you there?” said he. 

“ My jewel-box,” she replied, laughing. 

“Tt is not remarkable for the delicacy of its workmanship, but 
the quality of the jewels is not always to be judged by the 
casket.” 

“No, for this contains one which I hold dearer than pearls or 
diamonds.” 

“Will you not permit me to see a gem you value so highly ?” 

“Certainly ;” and unfolding a piece of tissue paper, she disclosed 
a withered rose-bud. 


A RUSSIAN FUNERAL. 

At the funeral of a Russian prince at Moscow, a few . 
the body was laid in a superb crimson coffin, richly embossed with 
silver, and placed beneath the dome of the church; on a throne 
raised at the head of the coffin, stood the archbishop, who read 
the service ; on each side were ranged the inferior clergy, clothed 
4s usual in the most costly robes, bearing in their hands wax 
tapers, and burning incense. The ceremony began at ten in the 
morning ; the chanting had a solemn and sublime effect ; it seemed 
as if the choristers were placed in the upper part of the dome, 
which, perhaps, was really the case. The words uttered were 
only a constant repetition, in Russian, of “Lord, have mercy 
upon us.” Incense was then offered to the picture and to the 
people ; and, that ceremony ended, the archbishop read aloud a 
declaration, purporting that the deceased died in the true faith. 
The archbishop then Saeed the paper in the coffin. The lid being 
now removed, the body.of the prince was exposed to view, and 

the relatives, servants, slaves and other attendants began their 
loud lamentations, as is the custom amongst the Russians ; and 
each person walking round the corpse, made prostrations before 
it, and kissed the lips of the deceased. A plate was handed 
round, containing boiled rice and raisins. The face of the dead 
was covered by linen, and the archbishop poured consecrated oil 
and threw a white powder several times upon it, ouncing 
some words in Russian—‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou art 
returned.” The lid of the coffin was then replaced, and after a 
requiem, a procession began from the church to a convent in the 
Vicinity of the city, where the body was to be interred. There 
Was nothing solemn in this part of the ceremony. Instead of the 
movement usually characteristic of funeral processions, the 
ts and people ran as fast as they could.—London News. 

There is as much difference between silent caution and cautious 

» a8 there is between an eye-glass and a glass eye; one is 
4” artificial mean, the other a mean artifice. 
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THE POISONED DRAUGHT. 


BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 


“ As surely as I now speak this sentence, Alfo, so surely will I 
wed her,” exclaimed a fiery-tempered Spaniard to his companion, 
at the conclusion of their interview, one clear, starry evening. 

“You promise well, Pierre,” responded his friend ; “ but it is one 
thing to threaten, and quite another affair to get rid of the wily 
and handsome Englishman.” 

“We shall see, then,” replied Pierre ; ‘‘ we shall see anon ;” and 
the friends separated for the night. 

The Englishman thus alluded to was the oldest son of a rich 
gentleman of Sussex, who was then abroad, making a tour of 
Europe. Ellis Mendon was twenty-four years old, and had met 
the daughter of a wealthy Spaniard at Madrid, some four months 
previously, of whom he became enamored at first sight. The 
lady’s name was Estelle, and her father, Don Sebastian Morelle, 
was the descendant of an ancient and honored family in Spain. 

Pierre Souall was a high-strung fellow, valiant, determined, 
desperate in his likes or dislikes, and a young man who was not 
easily turned from his purposes, albeit he was occasionally extrav- 
agant and unreasonable in his follies. In the present instance, he 
had long been the favored acquaintance of the Morelle family, and 
was as deeply in love with the old don’s daughter as it was pos- 
sible for such a tempered man conveniently to be. From the fact 
that he had known Estelle for many years, and had long intended, 
at some time or other, to declare himself (in the confident expec- 
tation that the young lady could not refuse an alliance with him), 
and, moreover, entertaining a determination that no rival—much 
less a foreigner, should ever displace him, he was not a little 
piqued when he suddenly learned that Mendon had forestalled 
him in Estelle’s favor, and was actually her accepted lover. 

The threat he made to his companion Alfo was a serious one, 
and he resolved to carry it out, at any hazard. His first business 
was, however, to get rid of Mendon; then he believed he could 
execute his object the more readily with Estelle. But how was 
this to be accomplished ? 

He could challenge the Englishman, he thought, with or with- 
out a cause. He could insult him, and thus bring about a meet- 
ing, and—slay the foreigner. This was promising, but for one 
simple reason. He had learned the character and antecedents of 
his rival, and he knew him to be a most adroit and accomplished 
swordsman. Might not the chances be thus against him? For, 
to tell the truth, Pierre Souall was not skilled in the use of the 
rapier. He could waylay him, and the poignard would finish his 
business, neatly and effectually. This would do, admirably, only 
that Mendon rarely exposed himself after nightfall, and always 
went well armed. Pierre imagined that he might thus come off 
only “ second-best ;” and at this suggestion, he concluded to think 
it over a little, though not in accordance with his usual custom, in 
cases where he was so particularly and personally interested. 

While the envious and unscrupulous rival contemplated upon 
the probability of his chances of success with Estelle, and the 
likelihood of his triumph over Mendon, he learned that the Eng- 
lishman was to be present at a supper, on the third day afterwards, 
at the residence of a friend of his own, where Estelle, too, was to 
be a guest. Here was the opportunity for the certain accomplish- 
ment of his will; stealthily, surely, and all unexpectedly. It 
was an easy matter, in Madrid, to procure a subtle poison, and 
Pierre Souall went to the evening feast prepared to finish his rival, 
who entertained not the slightest suspicion of the Spaniard’s feel- 
ings, or of his designs against him. 

The belle of the feast was the delightful and always charming 
Lady Estelle, whose beauty and grace of manner had long come 
to be known in the fashionable circles of the Spanish capital. 
Since it was current that she was the affianced of the gentlemanly 
and generous Englishman, more than one of the sons of the lord- 
ly nobles, who had flitted about her, had envied his enjoyment ; 
but none were so bitter as was Pierre Souall, who had secretly 
resolved upon the foreigner’s death, and the gaining of Estelle’s 
hand subsequently. 

The fair lady was not ignorant of Pierre’s passion for her, and 
she was also thoroughly conversant with his desperate character. 
She was not aware that the hot-headed Spaniard would be present 
at the entertainment which she purposed to grace, in company 
with her English friend, against whom she was aware that Pierre 
cherished an unqualified and vengeful antipathy. But she met 
him there, and she read in his settled hauteur and callous expres- 
sion a dangerous threatening foreboding, which she did not forget 
for a single moment to watch with the utmost care and scrutiny, 
without affecting to observe either his appearance or his conduct 
during the evening. 

' A gallant pair, upon my honor!” said Alfo to young Souall, 
as Mendon passed down the saloon with the lovely Estelle hang- 
ing gracefully on the arm of her affianced. 

“Live while you may,” he said, mentally, as the handsome 
couple moved away, all unaware of the villanous scheme he se- 
cretly harbored in his wicked heart. “Enjoy your present op- 
portunity—it is brief! The sun that shines on the morrow, my 
fair-faced Briton, will illame your pathway, peradventure—but 
not if there be virtue in the draught you will quaff at midnight, 
three hours hence. And you,” he continued, bitterly, “ you, my 
idol, my lovely bat scornful beauty, you will yet be mine—mine! 
malgre your present will to the contrary.” 

A moment afterward, Alfo approached him again. 

« Estelle is monopolized to-night,” he said. “ She declines me 
in the waltz, Pierre. Twice have I ventured to solicit the pleasure 
and twice she refused me !” 


“ So she has me!” said Souall, sarcastically ; “ but not twice. 
I craved the honor once, and she was engaged. Look you, Alfo,” 
he exclaimed, pointing to the waltzers. “ I’ faith, she is a very 
sylph. See, how she bounds and skims the floor, supported in 
the arms of her English friend. By St. Marc, this is too much !’’ 

“ There is no help for it, good Pierre,” responded his friend. 
“She favors him, and what should you care? A hundred ladies, 
as fair, surround us. See the beauteous Manco’s daughter, by 
her side, and the dark-eyed countess on her right, too—” 

“Pshaw! Alf—have I not eyes? can I not see? Do I not 
know—and you, as well—that there is but one belle here ?” 

“Yes; but—” 

“ Ah, Alfo! do you remember my promise ?” 

“ To wed her?” 

“‘ Ay,” said Souall, proudly. 

“ Well, what of that ?”’ 

“Nothing, now. You shall see.” 

Before midnight, Pierre had wrought himself into a fury of 
determined revenge upon the unconscious Mendon, whose life he 
had resolved upon taking ; and when the signal for supper came, 
the jealous Spaniard thrust himself as near to Estelle and her 
betrothed as possible, at table. 

But her English friend was all good nature and generous affa- 
bility—contented with the prize he had so nearly gained, and as 
happy as a prince, in the enjoyment of the smiles of the fair crea- 
ture to whom he was so ardently devoted, and who loved him in 
return, with earnest preference. Amid all the enjoyment and 
hilarity of the occasion, however, a singular prémonition had 
taken possession of the heart of Estelle, and she kept a steady 
eye upon the movements of Pierre, whom she suspected of mis- 
chievous designs. 

The feast was a rare one ; course after course came and disap- 
peared. Soft music from the balconies of the elegant mansion of 
the host swelled upon the midnight breeze, the company were at 
the height of enjoyment, the wine had begun to circulate freely, 
and young Pierre Souall had already imbibed his full share of the 
seductive liquid, when he bethought him that the moment had 
arrived for the completion of his cursed plot for his rival’s 
destruction. 

He had provided himself duly with a subtle and fearful liquid 
poison, a drop of which once in the human stomach, would, 
“ though he had the strength of twenty men,” despatch the drinker 
straight. 

Drawing from his vesture a diminutive phial, he forced out the 
cork, to which «was attached a small piece of sponge saturated 
with this fatal poison, and watching his opportunity, when the 
guests were in the height of their merriment, he placed the sponge 
at the mouth of a bottle of choice Burgundy near him, pressed 
out the liquid, and as skilfully replaced the little phial and cork 
in his pocket again. The movement had been seen by the watch- 
ful Estelle, and she continued to eye the subsequent acts of Pierre 
Souall with unflinching eagerness. He was too deeply in his 
cups to observe that he was noticed, at all, and hailing an attend- 
ant, he handed him the bottle, partially filling his own goblet first 
from another source. 

The attendant placed the poisoned wine at the Briton’s elbow, 
with the compliments of Signor Souall, when Estelle, as quick as 
thought, exclaimed to Pierre : 

“ Signor, to the right—see !”” 

. Pierre quickly turned his head, to ascertain what was at “the 
right,” to cause this sudden remark of the lady, when Estelle as 
quickly changed the positions of the two decanters that stood in 
front of her lover (which were precisely alike, and of deeply col- 
ored glass), thus setting aside the poisoned liquor, and leaving in 
its stead a bottle that Pierre supposed to be the same he had sent 
to Mendon, when he turned his head back again. 

“ What is it, my lady ?” said the Spaniard. 

“Nothing, nothing, signor,” said Estelle; “it is passed now,” 
and the Spaniard being intent upon his purpose, said to Mendon : 

“‘ Signor, your health !” 

Mendon filled his goblet from his own bottle, and returning the 
compliment in form, took the poisoned wine and sent it down by 
the attendant, supposing (as did the Spaniard, also) that it was 
his decanter. 

Pierre Souall finished filling his glass from the wine he had 
prepared for his rival, and added : 

“ Mendon—a bumper. To the bottom, signor, to the bottom !” 
And the villain drank his potion to the dregs, as he observed his 
rival turn up his glass, in acknowledgment of Pierre’s supposed 
sincerity. 

Five minutes later, the guests nearest the young Spaniard were 
affrighted at his sudden pallor. 

“ Air, Alfo—air !—I_suffo—air!” yelled Pierre, and he was 
quickly borne out upon the piazza. 

A physician was soon summoned, for it was evident that the at- 
tack was no ordinary fainting fit. When that gentleman arrived, 
however, Pierre Souall was stone dead! It was clear that he had 
been poisoned, too! And an active search was instituted, forth- 
with, to learn how this had occurred. In his vest pocket was soon 
discovered the empty phial. The liquid that still remained in 
the bit of sponge was examined, and found to be a terribly active 
poison. It was clear to all that Pierre Souall had committed 
suicide! A post mortem examination confirmed this hypothesis, 
for the same liquid was subsequently found in his stomach. 

Estelle had no wish to make matters worse by asserting what 
she knew of the affair. She contrived to keep.the knowledge she 
possessed a secret for several years afterwards ; and within six 
months from the evening when her lover came so near his end, 
through the miserable treachery of her countryman, and his rival, 
she became the wife of Ellis Mendon. 
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MOUNTAIN HOUSE, MT. HOLYOKE. 


SCENERY IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 
The series of sketches upon this and the next page were drawn 
expressly for the Pictorial, by Mr. Kilburn, one of our most 


promising artists, and may be relied upon as accurate delineations. | tion here were formed, together with o.her geologi- 
on the summit of Mount | cal characteristics, render this theory, extraordinary 
This mountain is on the northern borders of the town | ; 
of South Hadley, rising from the bank of the Connecticut, 830 feet | stration.” There are few mountain scenes so ac- 


The first view is the Mountain House, 
Holyoke. 


above the level of the river. ‘The view from the summit is unsar- 
passed in rural beauty, and thousands visit the mountain annually 
to enjoy the scenery, and inhale the invigorating air. There is a 


pa 


MOUNT HOLYOKE AND TOM, FROM 


road from the river bank to the summit—carriages can 
ascend about half way, where there is a house, with suitable ac- 
commodations for horses and vehicles. The remainder of the 
ascent is very steep and fatiguing; but there are halting-places, 
where the traveller can rest and refresh himself. Upon reaching 
the top, the trees become stunted in the growth, so that there is 
no obstacle to intercept the range of vision. The house is well 
fitted-up, and the view from the cupola and balconies is aided by 
fine telescopes. From this eminence the visitor beholds the Con- 
necticut rolling its silver length through scenes of natural luxuri- 
ance and fertility, now mirroring deep woods and rugged preci- 
pices, and again reflect- 
ing the abodes of thrift, 
wealth and luxury, for a 
distance of fifty or sixty 
miles. The summits of 
the mountains in Meri- 
den, Ct., can be discerned. 
In a clear day the city of 
Hartford, 45 miles to the 
southward, may be dis- 
tinctly seen by a good tel- 
escope. Hadley and 
Northampton meadows, 
with their broad sweeps of 
emerald grass, and their 
patches of culture, lie be- 
neath the eye, likea highly 
wrought carpet, through 
which glitter the waves of 
the Connecticut, like the 
burnished links of a silver 
chain. The towns of 
Northampton, Hadley, 
and Amherst, set at differ- 
ent points of this peerless 
landscape, invest with 
that attractiveness which 
belongs to the homes of 
men. Yet, in the vast ex- 
panse of hill, dale, moun- 
tain, meadow and stream, 
in the presence of so broad 
and genial a nature, how 
insignificant seems the 
handiwork of man! The 
college buildings in Am- 
herst, the Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary,. in 
South Hadley, Hopkins 
Academy, in Old Hadley, 
the beautiful range of 
hnildines upon Round 
Hill, Northampton, 


we 


| 


| vast alluvial basin which would be embraced within 


| 
| 


occupied as a celebrated water-cure establishment, the Williston 
S-minary, in East Hampton, a large number of church spires and 
other public edifices, together with the new city of Holyoke, on 
the west bank of the river, and South Hadley Falls, are all objects 
of interest within the scope of the tourist’s observaion. The 
usual route to the mountain is from Northampton across the river 
to the Horse Ferry. We present a sket -h of the little boat on 
this page. It is propelled by paddle-wheels worked 
by horses. It does run at stated times ; but whenever 
a carriage wishes to cross, and the boat is on the 
other side of the river, a blast from a tin horn (it 
ought to be a bugle) summons the ferryman to come 
and get you. On the passage across the river, you 
have a fine view of Mount Tom, as shown in our 
second engraving. This mountain is in the town of 
East Hampton, and is separated from Mount LlIol- 
yoke by a narrow cleft or notch, as shown in our 
next engraving. Mount Tom is 1200 feet high, and 
rises in rugged majesty, the sole object in the land- 
scaye, which frowns eternal defiance on the march 
of human improvement. It has been remarked that 
“even here, if the not improbable theory of some 
geolozists be correct, the modifying hand of nature 
has accomplished one of its most remarkable achieve- 
ments in the excavation of a rocky channel for the 
Connecticut, between these two mountain heights, 
which are supposed originally to have formed a con- 
nected chain, at a considerable elevation above their 
present bases. The appearance of the bold cliffs at 
the Rock Ferry crossing, as well as the form of the 


the sweep of this mountain range if only a connec- 


as it may seem, almost a matter of obvious demon- 


cessible as these, and all persons who desire to form 

an acquaintance with the romance of nature ought 

to visit them. The variety of these views they pre- 
sent, the mixtare of wild- 
ness and cultivation, and 


mits, amply repay the ex- 
nse and toil of a visit to 
fount Tom and Mount 
Holyoke. After returning 
from Northampton, we 
may make a visit to Had- 
ley, a strect in which forms 
the subject of our fitth en- 
graving. It is a handsome 


to Northampton by a tine 
bridge 1080 feet in length. 


ninsula formed by a bend 
in the river. The principal 
street is about a mile in 
length, and presents the 
usual featurcs of a New 
England village. It is wide, 
and shaded by noble e!ms. 
Its Indian name was Nor- 
nottock. It stands in the 


midst of a fine agricultural 
region, and the annualover- 
flow of the river renders its 
meadows remarkably pro- 
ductive. It is 88 miles 
southwest from Boston. It 
was the retreat of the regicide judges, Goffe and Whalley, whose 
romantic history we sketched in our article on Amherst, in the 
preceding number of the Pictorial. The village consists of two 
principal streets, running parallel with each other, and crossed at 
right angles by smaller ones. Our engraving shows the most 
westerly of these, and the view is taken nearly at the upper end. 
The first building is the town-house, the next the Congregational 
mecting- house. After leaving Hadley, and passing up the river 
to Greenfield, we take the road from that town to North Adams, 
in Berkshire me. The scenery on the road between Greenfield 
and Shelburne Falls is quite diversified, and aboun Is in beautiful 


town on the east bank of the 
Connecticut River, united 


The village covers a sort of 


| 


the extent of landscape | 
commanded for their sum. | 


cascades, one of the most striking of which is depicted in our sixth 
engraving. The village of Shelburne Falls is upon the western 
border of the town of Shelburne, and the eastern of Buckland, 
lying upon both sides of Deerfield River, which falls forty-seven 
fect in a few rods, and affords a fine water-power, which is well 
improved. The buildings on the right belong to the Shelburne 
Falls Cutlery Works. Until 1768, Shelburne formed a part of 


MOUNT TOM, FRUM THE HORSE-FERRY. 


Deerfield, and was called Shelburne Northwest. At its incorpora- 
tion it was named for Lord Shelburne. The village of Shelbur.e 
Falls is neat, handsome and surrounded by charming scenery. It 
contains a well-endowed and flourishing academy; population, 
1239. Our seventh engraving represents a picturesque cascade 
in Shelburne. After leaving this village, our road passes along 
the banks of the Deerfield River, onc of the most romantic and 
beautifal streams in New England. The hills rise so abruptly 
from the banks of the river, that there is barely room for the car- 
riage way, which of necessity follows all the turns of the river as 


FERRY-BOAT. 


it meanders between the hills, giving glimpses of the most en- 
chanting landscaps. We now come to the town of Charlemont, 
in Franklin county. This was formerly a frontier town, and the 
scene of many a bloody encounter with the Indians ; there are yet 
traces of the old colonial garrisons. The scenery is bold 
romantic. The town is rough and craggy, but contains a good 
deal of valuable land. Passing Charlemont, we leave the Deertield 
River, not without t. The last engraving of our serics is 4 
roadside glimpse of the beautifal river. We now ascend the Flo- 
rid. mountain, which comprises the town of Florida. Florida 
comprises a of Zoar, an unihcorporated district. The town 
is situated on the height 
of the Green Mountain 
range; its climate is se- 
vere, and its surface rug- 
ged. Hoosac Mountain 
is 1448 feet above Deer- 
field River, which washes 
its eastern boundary. 
Here is the locality of the 
famous Hoosac Tunnel, 
which, when completed, 
will permit the passage of 
railway trains through the 
bowels of the mountain. 
The ascent is very great, 
and on reaching the hi 
est part of Florida, the 
town of North Adams 1s 
only distant one mile in 8 
direct line, but owing to 
the steepness of the de- 
scent the road is obliged 
to wind in a zigzag course, 
making the actual dit- 
tance travelled little short 
of four miles The natu- 
ral bridge over Hudson’s 
Brook, faithfully depicted 
in our eighth engraving, 
is a curiosity well worthy 
of a visit. ‘The waters 
thi: brook have worn 8 
fissu efrom thirty to sixty 
fect in depth, and about 
five hundied feet in length, 
though a solid mass of 
white marble rock, and 
formed a natural bridg? 
of that material, fifty feet 
above the bed of the 


stream. Onr view is taket 
brid; 
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owing to the slippery state of 
the almost perpendicular rock. 
Large chambers are worn in the 
side of the rock by the action of 
water upon small stones which 
have lodged in cavities, and 
which gives them a rotary mo- 
tion when the stream is full. 
In summer the water is quite 
low, and has the appearance 
shown in our view; but in spring 
it nearly fills the cavity to the 
brim, and even in summer it 
sometimes rises suddenly seve- 
ral feet, the bed of the stream 
being very narrow and easily 
acted upon by rain upon the 
mountain, where it takes its 
rise. Our tenth engraving is 
an accurate representation of 
Saddle Mountain, the most ele- 
vated place in Massachusetts. 
The view is taken from the Wil- 
liamstown road. This moun- 
tain rises 3580 feet above tide 
water at Albany. The most 
elevated peak om the left is 
called Greylock, the other, Sad- 
dle Ball, and the depression be- 
tween is the Notch. The moun- 
tain derives its name from the 
accurate likeness of a saddle 
which its topography presents, 
Nimbing to the highest peak, 
the tourist finds his toils amply 
repaid by the bold scenery with 
which he 1s surrounded. He 
can now understand the enthu- 


siasm of the mountaineer for his native land, as he stands on the 
crest of the huge wave that defies and rests immovable upon its 
mighty base. ‘ These mighty works of nature,” says an English 
writer, “speak aloud of Omnipotence. Nor is it one mountain’s 
height alone, but where they ‘each on others throng,’ together 
with their grand accompaniments, which affect the mind so in- 


SADDLE MUUNTAIN, FKUM WILLIAMSTOWN KOAD. 


SHELBURNE FALLS. 


tensely—the fearful precipices, the overhanging rocks, now dimly | 


seen through a passing vapor, or hidden for a while behind some | 


sweeping cloud. 


The soul is bowed down before them, and our | 


imaginations are carried back, ay, even to a date before the crea- | 


Mountain scenery always possessed a powerful 
He says, somewhere, “‘ Never 


tion of man!” 
charm for the eloquent Rou-seau. 


did a level country, however beautiful it might be, seem beautiful | 


in my eves. I must have cataracts, rocks, fir trees, dark’ forests, 
steep and rugged pathways, with precipices at my feet, to make 
me shudder.” This reminds us of Burke's assertion, that terror 
was the ruling passion and common stock of everything sublime. 
Mountains seemed formed for the dwelling-place of freemen. 
Centuries ago the gallant Switzers threw off the yoke of Austria, 
and the Alps, in the heart of king-ridden and priest ridden Europe, 
are still free. The first Circassians still maintain their indepen- 
dence in defiance of the gigantic power of the czar; and were Lib- 
erty to be driven from all the lowlands of the earth, she would 
still stand at bay in the mountains. On the mountain tops our 
souls seem nearer to heaven, and every trivial or unholy thought 
is swept from the mind on these high places. It is good, there- 
fore, from time to time, to make pilgrimages to these far summits. 
It is from these lofty stand-points alone, that we can obtain just 
views of the grandeur of creation—that we can realize how utterly 
insignificant are the works of man when brought into comparison 
with the handiwork of God. The mountaineer, no more than the 
astronomer, can be undevout. The daily lessons that speak to 
his soul forbid him to lapse into the dreamy slough of unbelief. 
Health of body and of soul, the most blessed condition of exist- 


ence, amply repay him for the deprivations and severities of a 
mountain life. 


THE WHITE ANT OF INDIA. 


The following account of the white ant was communicated b 
Dr. Scudder, of Madras. One of the most interesting of the curi- 
osities in the cabinet of the Missionary House is what has some- 
thing the appearance of a bundle of a small twigs, of uniform 
size, with the bark stripped off, but which in fact is the remains 
of a section of one of the largest timbers of a house, which was 
brought into this shape by this destructive insect: “One of the 
most destructive little creatures in India is the white ant, which is 
about half the size of our American black ant. It is impossible 
to preserve wood floors if they can get at them. They will go 
through walls, even to the tops of houses, and destroy the timbers 
there. It is said that the queen ant is always to be found in the 
neighborhood of a house infested by white ants, though not under 
it, and that her destruction causes that of her subjects. Many 

ears ago, Dr. Carey invariably dug up the ground in the neigh- 
»orhood of any building so infested, and killed the queen, and the 
plan proved in every instance successful. A general governmental 
order has lately been issued. It is as follows :—It is hereby noti- 
fied, that whenever buildings are infested with the destructive 
white ant, the nests containing the queen ant will always be found 
in the immediate neighborhood; and as the destruction of the 
quecn ant destroys the colony, and this having been found an 
effectual remedy whenever properly tried, there is, therefore, no 
reason why any building should hereafter suffer from this destruc- 
tive insect, and instructions are now given generally for digging 
up the nests of the white ant in the neighbor- 
hood of all public buildings. All officers, 
civil or military, occupying or in charge of 
public buildings, being held responsible for 
the same, it is their duty cither to take im- 
mediate measures for discovering and dig- 
ging up white ant nests, within one hundred 
yards of the building, and destroying the 
queen ant, or to report to the proper autho- 
rity the existence of the white ant nest with- 
in that space.of the building.’ The queen 
ant is a singular creature. She is found in 
a very secluded spot of the nest. If we dig 
into the ant hill, we shall find many rooms, 
sometimes hundreds of them, where the ants 
make their home. If we dig near the centre, 
_we shall find a room shaped like two saucers 
put together. 
All around her room are very small en- 
trances, and at cach of these doors is sta- 
tioned a sentinel to guard her from any in- 
sect intruders. These sentinels are ve 
watchful, and if disturbed, they show their 
little nippers; and if in their power, the 
will cut their enemy into two parts, as wit 
apairof scissors. The queen lies quiet, not 
being able to move her great body. It is 
said that the ants bring her fuod, and supply 
all her wants, while she, month after month, 
continues to fill up her little world with her 
mischievous little brood.” 


Within this lies the queen. * 
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FIELD SERVICE. 

Popularly, a regiment is said 
to consist of one thousand men, 
but at present the actual 
strenzth of an infantry regi- 
ment is a battalion of one thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty- 
seven men of all ranks. One- 
third of this number, or four 
companies (each compary being 
composed of a captain, two 
subordinates, five sergeants, 
five corporals, twenty-five pri- 
vates), form the depot, or re- 
serve, at home ; while the other 
eight, amounting to eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five men, are 
the service companies on dut 
abroad. <A regiment of 
ry numbers two hundred and 
seventy-one horses, or three 
hundred and sixty-one horses 
in the dragoons, and as many 
as seven hundred and three in 
the East Indies. What is called 
a division of an army is a force 
of from five to ten thousand 
men, in command of a general, 
and made up of two or three 
brigades of three or four regi- 
ments each of infantry, two or 
three gun batteries of six pieces 
each, and a ie ey of cav- 
alry. In reckoning their num- 
ber, it is customary to deduct 
ten per cent. sick or disabled ; 
so that five regiments say of 
eight hundred each would rep- 
resent three thousand six hundred fighting men actually in the 
field. A division in line of battle is posted in two lines, one in 
the rear of the o.her, with the cavalry behind, and a reserve of 
guns and one or two regiments behind these, to be kept fresh in 
case of need. Some idea of the extent of a line may be gathered 
from these numbers—a regiment of eight hundred stretches two 
hundred and fifty yards; a division of three brigades, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five yards, allowing for space between ; and a reg- 


NATURAL BRIDGE, NORTH ADAMS, 


iment of cavalry, four hundred yards. The guns are posted in 
front or at the flanks, at each end of the line; the right flank and 
wing being at your right hand as you face the enemy, the left 
flank at your left hand. Generally, the artillery begin the encoun- 
ter, supported by the fire of infantry. When the former have done 
sufficient execution the infantry advance with the bayonet ; caval- 
ry follow up the blow.—Dickens’ Household Words. 


DEERFIELD RIVER, ROADSIDE VIEW. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
‘FOREVER THINE. 


BY MRS. KE. B. WOODLEY. 
Forever thine! how blest the words 
That breathe such bliss untold, 
How rich the promise they extend, 

How better far than gold! 
Though others live in gilded halls, 
And flaunt in silken pride, 
What care I, so I own thy love— 
What can I want beside? 


Forever thine' through time and space— 
Through varying weal and woe, 
Our hearts in unison will beat, 
Nor e’er estrangement know. 
As clings the vine around the oak, 
In sunshine and in shade, 
So trusts my love in thy true heart, 
Nor trusts to be betrayed. 


Forever thine! the constant sun 
Which daily walks the skies, 

Is not more faithful to its trust 
Than love that fades nor dies. 
Thy faults are virtues to my sight, 

Thy joys are all my own; 
Thy voice is sweeter to my ears 
Than music's dulcet tone. 


Forever thine! nor time nor death 
Can change my constant heart. 

E’en though the mighty monarch’. law 
May call on us to part; 

But on that bright and fadeless shore 
Where joys supernal reign, 

Will meet to bind the broken links 
Of love's electric chain! 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE BATTLE OF MARENGO. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

“One day,” says the historian Thiers, “before setting out for 
the immortal campaign of 1800, Napoleon, leaning over his maps, 
and placing upon them marks of different colors to distinguish 
the positions of the French and Austrian corps, said, in the pres- 
ence of his secretary, who listened with surprise and curiosity, 
* This poor Melas will pass through Turin and fall back towards 
Alexandria. I shall cross the Po, and join him on the Placenza 
road, in the plains of la Scrivia, and I shall beat him there—and 
there!’ And as he uttered these words, he placed one of his 
marks on San Giuliano. We can now appreciate the exgaordinary 
character of this sort of prophetic vision.” 

The plan of this extraordinary campaign, which ended in the 
victory of Marengo and the treaty of Alexandria, is well known. 
To raise the blockade of Genoa ; to throw back De Kray by means 
of Moreau’s army on Ulm and Ratisbon; to pierce at the same 
time the line of operations of the two Austrian armies ; to traverse 
Switzerland, cross the Alps, and fall unexpectedly on Upper Italy, 
on the flanks of one and the rear of the other; to envelop and 
crush the latter by an extension to the right wing of Moreau— 
such was the First Consul’s gigantic conception, executed with a 
certainty of perception, a precision and audacity, to which the 
military annals of all nations, and all ages, does not, perhaps, 
furnish a parallel. 

Napoleon set out from Paris on the 6th of May, reviewed at 
Dijon the reserves and the depot of the imaginary army so suc- 
cessfully combined to mask the real force, was at Genoa on the 
13th, crossed Mount St. Bernard on the 20th, turned the fort of 
Bard, and, on the 22d, Ivree was in the power of Lannes. On 
debouching upon the plains, the First Consul directed his army to 
the right bank of the Po, as if intending to cross the river topene- 
trate into Piedmont, and by this second stratagem deceived Melas, 
who marched to the Po, while, by a sudden wheel, Napoleon fell 
back on the Ticino, and marched on to Milan, which he entered 
on the 2d of June. The Austrian general then had no other 
resource buat to concentrate his forces, which he did at two points, 
Alexandria and Placentia. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, seized on the fords of the Po, and estab- 
lished himself in the important central position of Stradella, whence 
he could radiate, according to the plan adopted by the enemy, in 
all directions. On the 9th of June, Lannes won the glorious vic- 
tory of Montebello over the Austrian corps of Ott, which was 
returning from Genoa. On the same day he marched himself to 
Stradella, by the road from Alexandria to Placentia, which, ac- 
cording to his calculations, or rather the superior intuition of his 
genius, Melas must take. On the 10th he concentrated his army, 
and ordered it to repose, while observing the movements of the 
enemy. (On the 11th the illustrious Desaix, his confidential lieu- 
tenant and most intimate friend, reached his headquarters, and 

he immediately gave him the comman | of the united divisions of 
Boudet and Monnier. On the 12th, becoming impatient at the 
non-appearance of the Austrians, and fearing that his enemy would 
escape him, he left Stradella and advanced gs far as Tortonc. 
On the 13th he crossed the Serivia and Bormfla, at the place now 
universally denominated the plain of Marengo, and the same 
where he had foreseen, two months before, that he should beat 
Melas. Two villages are situated on the road which unite the 
Scriviaand the Bormida—the first is San Giuliano, and the second 
Marengo. Farther on, the same road crosses the Bormida and 
ends at the fortress of Alexandria. Reaching this point, the First 
Consul caused the country to be scouted in every direction—no- 


where were the Austrians to be encountered. Napoleon thought 
Melas had escaped. On the supposition that he might have gone 
to Genoa by way of Novi, he detached Desaix in that direction 
with the Boudet division. 

He himself wished to regain his headquarters at Voghera to 
get news of Moncey and Duhesme, who were mancuvering, one on 
the Po, and the other on the Lower Ticino ; but the Scrivia being 
overflowed, he was obliged to halt at Garifolo, after having left 
Victor at Marengo with two divisions, and Lannes with one only, 
in the plain. 

During this time confusion and despair were reigning in Alex- 
andria, the headquarters of the Austrian army. Melas had not 
fled, as Bonaparte feared, but he was hemmed in ; and, after a pro- 
tracted and stormy council of war, it was decided that they should 
Open a passage with the 40,000 men which the Austrian general 
had left, out of an army of 120,000. This movement determined, 
the next day, the 14th, the enemy’s army marched and crossed 
the two bridges of the Bormida. They forced the Gardanne divi- 
sion, which they first met, to fall back on Marengo, which they 
fortunately did not penetrate, and whence General Victor immedi- 
ately sent to notify the First Consul that the Austrians were ad- 
vancing, and that a general engagement was imminent. Before 
the village of Marengo stretched a dcep and miry stream called 
the Fontanone, which allowed the French troops, surprised and 
inferior in numbers, to defend themselves for a long time. But 
finally they were compelled to yield to an overwhelming force, 
and, at ten o'clock in the morning, notwithstanding the valiant 
charges of Kellerman, the efforts of Lannes, Rivaud and Cham- 
peaux who was killed, and after a horrible carnage, the French 
were repulsed from Marengo, and a portion of Victor’s corps, 
completely disorganized, poured over San Giuliano, exclaiming 
that all was lost. 

It was at this moment that the First Consul, who had hastened 
from Garofolo, reached the field of battle with the Consular Guard, 
the Monnier division and two regiments of cavalry. He had just 
sent to Desaix, then, it will be remembered, marching on Novi, 
the order to turn back in all haste on San Giuliano. 

He found Victor’s left in full route, the right, under Lannes, 
overwhelmed, but still sustaining itself below the village of Ma- 
rengo. With his usual clearsightedness, it was to this last he 
judged it expedient and urgent to send help first, reserving the 
rally of his left wing to follow the establishment and reinforcement 
of his right. His arrival, and the sight of the bearskin caps of the 
Consular Guard, restored courage to the brave fellows who had 
been fighting against such odds; the offensive was resumed every- 
where, and Lannes’s soldiers drove the troops of General Kaim 
into the Fontanone with the bayonet. The eight hundred men of 
the Consular Guard, formed in an heroic square, receiving un- 
flinchingly the charges of a powerful cavalry, and the fire of an 
artillery, which battered them in breach without breaking. Lannes 
and four demi-brigades placed under his command performed 
prodigies of valor; but the Austrians fought on their part with 
the energy of despair. Old Melas brought them on Marengo in 
compact masses ; there was no way of holding out. The French 
general issued the order to give ground with a firm front, and sus- 
tained himself on the right so as to secure a line of retreat to the 
banks of the Po. The Consular Guard was forced to recede, but 
in good order; half the day had passed away ; the whole French 
army was in full retreat; the left, dispersed and decimated, had 
already sought a point of support at San Giuliano, three quar- 
ters of a league to the rear. Old Baron Melas, exhausted with 
fatigue, seeing the victory in his hands, returned to Alexandria, 
leaving the command to de Zach, the chief of his staff, and thence 
sent couriers to all Europe to announce his victory. 

The battle might in fact have been considered as lost to the 
French, if nothing changed the aspect of affairs; but at this crisis 
Desaix arrived. This young general, thirty-two years of age only, 
had been a soldier from his boyhood (he was a lieutenant at fif- 
teen), and had already won a brilliant reputation in Germany and 
Egypt. 

At the first cannon-shot he had heard in his rear, he halted, con- 
jecturing that the enemy he had been sent to meet at Novi must 
be in the opposite direction, where Bonaparte first expected him, 
that is to say, on the Scrivia. He immediately despatched Savary, 
his aide-de-camp, with a few hundred horse to reconnoitre’ Novi, 
and the latter having discovered nothing, he hesitated no longer, 
but faced about and marched in the direction of the cannonading. 
On the way he met one of the aides-de-camp the First Consul had 
despatched to hasten his return. 

He came up at a gallop, preceding his division, which was hid- 
den by a ridge of land in front of San Giuliano. He was sur- 
rounded, and urged to give his opinion; many were in favor of 
retreat, but the First Consul was disinclined to the step, and ques- 
tioned Desaix anxiously. Desaix then took out his watch, cast a 
glance over the plain strewn with dead and dying, and answered, 
with the noble and manly simplicity which distinguished him, 

“Yes, the battle is lost; but it is only 3 o’clock—we have time 
enough left to win another.” He immediately hastened to arrange 
the three demi-brigades which were coming up by San Giuliano, 
and, all of a sudden, while the Austrians, thinking the victory 
achieved, were following the high road, more in order of march 
than order of battle, and while Marmont unmasked twelve pieces 
of cannon on them, Desaix, on horseback and at the head of his 
demi-brigades, crossed the slight ridge of land which hid them 
from the Austrian column, and charged most opportanely. 

At the first discharge of musketry, fired point blank, the enemy 
replied, and the illustrious warrior fell, struck by a ball full iu the 
breast. ‘‘ Hide my death,” he said to General Boudet, “for it 


might shake the troops.” But he had been seen to full, and the 
troops were only more ardent in the attack, for they wished to 


avenge him. Kellerman with his dragoons fell like a thunderbo't 
on Zach’s column, already disconcerted by the sudden and terrible 
assault of Desaix’s division. Pressed on all sides, the Austrian 
grenadiers were compelled to lay down their arms to the number 
of two thousand, and at their head, General Zach, who supplied 
the place of Melas, was made prisoner. The rest of this column 
carried disorder and terror into the other corps of the army. 
Lannes and Carra St. Cyr drove them, sword in hand, into Ma. 
rengo, into the Fontanone, and into the Bormida, where they left 
their artillery and three quarters of their baggage. The unfortu- 
nate Melas, unable to believe his eyes, witnessed the return of his 
army, victorious a few minutes before, now dispersed and half 
destroyed. It had lost 8000 men in killed and wounded, and more 
than 4000 prisoners—over a quarter of its effective force. The 
relative losses of the French were not much less ; but the victory 
was the re conquest of Italy after a campaign of twelve to fifteen 
days. All retreat was closed to the aged Melas, and the entire 
Austrian army would have been subjected to the shame of being 
made prisoners of war, but for the moderation of the victor, who 
rendered justice to the valor of his adversaries, and did not dream 
an instant of inflicting this affront upon them. 


The joy of this victory was poisoned in the mind of the First 
Consul by the loss of his dearest friend, Desaix. ‘“ What a glori- 
ous day!” said Bourienne, his secretary, hastening towards him. 
“Yes, it would have been glorious,” said he, “ if I could have 
embraced Desaix to-night upon the field of battle.” He sent to 
seek for the remains of the young general lying near San Giuliano 
amid a heap of bodies. Savary, his aide-de-camp, recognized him 
by his flowing hair, raised the precious remains, and, wrapping 
them in a hussar’s cloak, carried them on horseback to the head- 
quarters at Torre di Garofolo, in a room of which is yet shown a 
chair stained with the noble blood of the hero. Napoleon had the 
body embalmed, and transported it to the monastery of the Great 
St. Bernard, where he erected a monument to his friend. He 
erected a second monument on the Place Dauphine, at Paris, and 
a third on the Place des Victoires. Louis X VIII. removed the 


latter. 
> 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRIDE AND Presupics. By Miss Austen. New York: Bunce & Brother. 1855. 

12mo. pp. 826. 

The reading public have reason to thank the publishers for this handsome 
edition of a standard work of fiction. Miss Austen's novele, genial. pure, 
pleasant and interesting, reflect the mind and heart of the author, who was 
one of the brightest ornaments of her sex. Would that all works of fiction 
hal the sterling worth of hers! One is ved to learn that she received but 
£150 for her ** Sense and Sensibility,”’ when fortunes are made by works ques- 
tionable in taste and morality, and £0 poor in literary merit, that a ceuple of 
years’ existence is the longest life to which they need aspire. For sale by Put- 
nam & Brother. 456 Washington Street. 


Tue Banxino House. A capital story from Blackwood, republished by Bunce 
& Brother, New York. For sale by Putnam & Brother, 456 Washington St. 


Lapies’ CompLere Guipe To Crocnet AND Fancy KNITTING AND NEEDLE-Wonrk. 
By Mrs. Ann 8. Sternens. New York: Garrett & Co. 


Mrs. Stephens has here furnished the ladies with a treatise on needle-work, 
which leaves nothing to be desired. It is got up in very handsome style, and 
so amply illustrated with patterns and cuts, that even a child can ly learn 
from it the processes it describes. 


HorrMan’s Stranoe Stories. From the German. Boston: Burnham Broth- 

ers. 12mo. pp. 444. 

This volume is made up of some of the most brilliant and startling of Hoff- 
man’s fantastic stories, all of which are distinguished by their vivid or sombre 
fancies, and possess a singular fascination, from which the least impression- 
able mind finds it difficult toescape. The publishers have judged rightly, that 
a ‘work of this character would be acceptable as an oasis in the desert of 
supernatural literature.”’ The tales are preceded by an interesting sketch of 
the author. The translation is, we learn, from the pen of the younger member 
of the firm which issues it. 


History or tak Hen Fever. A Humorous Record. By P. Burnin. 
Boston: James French & Co. pp. 826. lvol. 12mo. 


This hit at one of the great bubbles of the day, is a most “taking” and 
laughable book. All who have suffered, either by an acute or partial attack 
of the epidemic referred to, will —— a copy, of course, while all who have 
escaped its ravages will want to be able to laugh at the folly of others. Alto- 
gether this ‘‘ History of the Hen Fever” is an event. 


Tar Poerica Works or Beatriz, BLATR AND FaLooner. With Lives, Critical 
Dissertations and Explanatory Notes. By Rev. Groncs GILFILLAN. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp 298. 

Beattie’s ‘“‘ Minstrel,” Blair’s “Grave,” and Falconer’s ‘‘ are, 
perhaps, as well known and as popular as any poems in the English language. 
We have here all the works of these authors grouped together in one elegant 
volume. each author being, moreover, os seamed delineated in the confident 
and vigorous style of the editor. The publishers have done ‘‘ yeoman’s service ” 
to the cause of literature in this republicati For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tae Cammistry or Common By James F. W. Jonnston. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 


This is a serial publication—No. 6. that before us. treating of “ Poisons we 
— the *‘ Odors we Enjoy,” the “‘ Smells we Dislike.” For sale by Redding 
Co. 


Tae Poerica, Works or Wm. SHenstone. With Life, ete. By Rev. 

Girittan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 284. 

If it were only through his ** Pastoral Ballad,” and ‘‘ Schoolmistress,” Shen- 
stone's name would live with thuse that blaze upon the bright muster-roll of 
British genius. His forte was a childlike simplicity, and within narrow limits 
he produced much that the sternest critic cannot deny to be true poetry. He 
had neither genuine humor, nor deep pathos, but a sort of dreamy grace that 
still finds admirers. The editor’s biographical sketches and criticisms are in- 
teresting and satisfactory. This edition is a correct and elegant one. For 
sale by ding & Co. 


Questions or THe Sout. By I. T. Hecker. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

1855. 12mo. pp. 24. 

This work professes to answer the questions: Has man a destiny, and what 
is it? Who will bring the light of truth once more to dawn upon the soul— 
and capaci ’ It proves, upon examination, a nst 
testantism, and defence of the Komen Catholic Ohurch” ‘Those who desire 
such a work, can obtain it of Ticknor & Co. 


Biack-Evep Susan, Joun Butt and Satan In PARIs—a popular melodrama, 
a popular comedy and a popular drama are am: the recent issues of Wm. 
V. Spencer's capital drama series. This is an acting edition, with scene-plots, 
properties, costumes and stage directions. 


Stanmore Burieion: or, The Jesuits in our Homes. By Dav. New 

York : Stringer & Townsend. 12mo. pp. 406. 

This work is evidently from a masculine pen ; and there is much in the style 
of the book to warrant the belief that it is written by ©. Edwards Lester. 
author of the ‘Glory and Shame of d”—its reputed writer. It is 
intensely Native American in spirit, deals ye convents, Jesuits, inqui- 
sitions, and other ular ingredients, with at prominent politicians 
revealed, rather than by yms; In word, political novel— 
a tect which must encase ws for not our neutrality by discussing it 

ts. 


Tue Famity Feup. By Apam Horxpoox. Routledge & Co., London and 
New York. 


A rather clever written with it. and introducing a variety of chart 
hing The sreue Per nals by Wedding 
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CUBA, 

Cuban affairs are again exciting a good deal of public attention. 
The removal of the veil of secrecy from the proceedings of the 
famous Ostend conference has re-awakened interest in a question 
never entirely lost sight of by the American people. We cannot 
imagine that Spain is so utterly blind to her own interests as to 
refuse to sell the island for a fair price. Nothing but the most 
imbecile infatuation cou!d induce her rulers to believe that the 
Queen of the Antilles can for any length of time be maintained in 
her present anomalous condition—an unrepresented, overtaxed, 
power-ridden colony, lying right under the lee of a vast republic, 
enjoying all the blessings of a representative government, with 
the lightest burthens consistent with the support of that govern- 
ment. The long slumbering volcano must at length burst out, 
and when the explosion comes, no combination of powers can 
prevent the severance of the colony from the mother country. 
We have seen lately, how the existence of a conspiracy, the whis- 
per of the working of rebellion in the heart of Cuba has produced 
the most extensive and costly preparations on the part of the 
Spanish government. How long is this condition of things to 
exist? And how can Spain, impoverished and bankrupt, meet 
these extraordinary expenses, now called for at brief intervals ! 
There must be some solution to the question, and the simplest, 
obviously, is to sell the island. 


DEATH OF A VETERAN PREACHER. 

The English papers received by the last steamer, report the 
death of the venerable Rev. G. Fletcher, at the age of one hun- 
dred and eight years. He was born on February 2, 1747, at Clar- 
brouf, in Nottinghamshire. From six years of age he had been 
brought up in the tenets of Wesleyism, and remained a member 
of that body till his death. He spent eighty-three years of his 
life in active pursuits. He was at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
and followed Abercrombie into Egypt, where he gained the es- 
teem and respect of his officers. He then entered the West 
India Dock Company’s service, where he continued thirty six 
years, when he retired on their bounty, still preserving, up to 
within six months of his decease, that astonishing activity of 
mind and body for which he was so remarkable, often travelling 
great distances by rail, and pursuing his holy calling, preaching 
two or three times a day, regardless of personal inconvenience, 
for the objects of charity and benevolence. 

Comp_tmeNnTARY.—Mr. James Bennett, the tragedian, lately 
had a successful benefit at the Boston Theatre, and, on being 
called out, made a sensible and pertinent speech. We regard him 
as one of the best stock actags we have had among us for many 
years. There is a classical finish about his impersonations which 
charms a cultivated audience. 


Boston Common.—A writer in the “Crayon” thinks Boston 
Common presents a fine field for architectural ani statuesque 
display, and that we should there make “nature and art meet on 
common ground.” 

+ acon > 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Trotting flourishes in California. A nice-going horse is 
worth two thousand dollars in San Francisco. 

-+.. Judge Ligon, of the Supreme Court of Alabama, lately 
dropped down dead during divine service. 

++» A doctor uses chloroform in fever cases with success. It 
is, however, a dangerous medicine. 

-... The Howard Athenzaum is agaim in operation under Man- 
ager Willard. Mr. Eddy is a great favorite there. 

.... Jared W. Bell, of New York, is charged with forging the 
endorsements of Coleman & Stetson to notes of hand. 

-++» Mrs. E. Oakes Smith has been lecturing very eloquently 
to select audiences, lately, on Woman’s Rights. 

+++» The fire in Col. Benton’s house, in Washington, destroyed 
many of his MSS. and memorials of his wife. 

-»+» Ahandred millions of gallons of water are used daily in 
the city of London. Hope it is not like the Cochitnate. 
_ ++, Tobacco is worth $1 50 a pound in Balaklava, and rum 
in demand, but pretty well supplied. 

-+++ A death occurred from taking ether lately in Lynn. The 
patient insisted on its use. 

+++» Aprisoner named McGce assaulted a fellow-convict in 
Charlestown, lately, and nearly killed him. 

vse» The damages to our steam fire engine were promptly 
repaired. Its late trial proved it to be really an effective machine. 

+++ M. Emile Montegut, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
‘peaks in the highest terms of Miss Cummings’s “ Lamplighter.” 

-+++ It is believed, by the most intelligent persons, that “ Tight 
Times” will not pay us a visit for a long while. 

-+++ Mr. Taylor, of Chelsea, has built some splendid clippers, 
and intends to give us a few more. 

+++» Lake George is patronized in a New York picture cata- 
logue, as a “ placid and popular sheet !” 

-+++ East Cambridge wants to be set off and set up under the 
name of Putnam. 

+++» Money is said to be as plenty as dirt. Man persons 
have washed their hands of it. 


THE TRUTH OF FICTION. 

Fiction, in the hands of a true man of genius, becomes the 
most powerful instrument that can be employed in moulding the 
popular mind. Great novelists are great teachers of their race. 
Truths, which, presented unclad and unadorned, would fail to 
command attention, when personified, or when speaking from the 
lips of imaginary personages, are received directly in the popu- 
lar heart. The same man who will yawn at a homily will listen 
to a parable. Hence, from the earliest times, fictitious narratives 
have been employed by the wisest and best of men to convey 
moral and religious instruction. The indiscriminate war once 
waged by religious people against works of fiction was not whol- 
ly bigoted—it was commenced at a time when literature was 
prostituted to the service of all that was vile and corrupt in 
human nature. When the word novel was almost synonymous 
with impurity, it was no wonder that religion and morality con- 
founded both matter and form in the same severe censure. 

But before the opening of the present century, writers of fiction 
began to resume their rightful sway. Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield shone with a pure light that gladdened and inspired. 
At last the splendid genius of Sir Walter Scott burst upon the 
world, and fiction no longer required an apologist. He is the 
great master of all who follow the “ unprofitable calling of story- 
telling.”” He commanded universal attention and applause, be- 
cause nature and truth supplied the materials of his fictions. His 
historical portraits are truer than history itself—inasmuch as 
through them the trath made a deeper impression on the mind, 
than when presented in the cold lineaments traced by the hand of 
the historian. But what vividness is in his purely imaginative 
creations—yet what truth to nature in the midst of their individ- 
ualities. This love of the true as well as the beautiful, the char- 
acteristic of genius, saved Scott from himself—the true man 
overcame the partizan. Hence his portraitures of the poor and 
lowly and oppressed plead the cause of the people more power- 
fully than his splendid descriptions prejudice in favor of the 
proud features of the royalty and feudalism he loved. His won- 
derful creations are not dim images in the picture-gallery of mem- 
ory—but a host of friends, whom we have met and known. It 
is difficult to bring one’s self to believe that his characters had no 
real existence. Scarcely less vivid and impressive are the per- 
sonages of Dickens—the prose Burns of England—of humanity. 

The evident purpose of this writer is the advocacy of the poor 
and oppressed. He deals little with high life—nor are his fash- 
ionable characters felicitous. His most genial sympathies are 
with the masses. He has taught us a deep love for our fellows— 
a warm sympathy with their misfortanes—a holier pity for their 
errors. He has shown us how the light of fiction can be thrown 
tenfold farther than its shadow. Professor Wilson, in speaking 
of Dickens’s popularity as a writer, says : ‘“‘ To what, I ask, can 
the popularity of such a man be attributed, but to that insight 
—that almost divine insight into the workings of human nature, 
its passions and affections, to that comprehensive soul and tender 
heart which sympathizes with all the griefs, sorrows, raptures, 
joys and agonies of his fellow-men?”’ He adds: “ Mr. Dickens 
is also a satirist. He satirizes human life; but he does not sat- 
irize it to degrade it. He does not wish to pull down what is 
high, into the neighborhood of what is low. He does not seek 
to represent all virtue as a hollow thing in which no confidence 
can be be placed. He satirizes the selfish, the hard-hearted and 
the cruel; he exposes, in a hideous light, that principle which, 
when acted upon, gives a power to men in the lowest grades to 
carry on a more terrible tyranny than if placed upon thrones.” 

These last remarks would apply almost equally well to Thack- 
eray, whose works have dignified and extended the empire of 
fiction. 


Tue Britisn Premier.—Lord Palmerston, now prime minis- 
ter of England, was born in 1784. He is learned, eloquent, witty 
and popular, and though ranking as a Tory, has always, when in 
office, warmly supported the cause of constitutional liberty in 
opposition to that of despotism. The Westminster Review says 
of him: “ On the whole, few English statesmen, we might say 
no English statesman, has been more perseveringly liberal in 
power.” 

- 

Binp1xG.—We have bound up for our subscribers eleven thou- 
sand volumes, brought in to us since January Ist. Few persons, 
who are in the regular receipt of the Pictorial, fail to carefully 
preserve the numbers for binding at the expiration of each six 
months. We supply an illumined title-page and carefully pre- 
pared index, bind in full gilt, uniform and durable, for one dollar 
each. 

> 

Po.iteNess.—Many a man raised from poverty and obscurity 
to wealth and honor can trace his rise to his civility. Civility 
will always reproduce itself in others, and the man who is always 
polite will be sure to get, at least, as much as he gives. ‘No 
man,” says Lord Bacon, “will be deficient in respect towards 
others, who knows the value of respect to himself!” 


A Potyeior.—Cardinal Mezzofanti, who died at Rome 
in 1849, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, spoke fifty-six lan- 
guages. Yet he was not a mere parrot, but well versed in general 
learning. 


Back Numpers.—We can supply any and all back numbers 
of the Pictorial from the commencement of the work, at a charge 


of six cents each. 


Greek Stavk.—Mrs. Kate Gillespie, of Pennsylvania, drew 


the Greek Slave prize in the Western Art Union. 


JERUSALEM. 

The large engraving in this number, on page 192, exhibits a fine 
general view of the city of Jerusalem, details of which we have 
from time to time presented to our readers. In volume sixth 
we gave a picture of ancient Jerusalem, but the view we now give, 
is as it appears at present. No Christian can contemplate the scene 
without a thrill of awe. Before us the city lies expanded with 
its high walls and gateways, its monotonous blocks of houses, with 
here and there the spire of a mosque or the tower of a church. 
In the foreground rises a Turkish minaret, on the summit of which 
is seen the muezzin calling the faithful to prayer. There are sixty- 
one Christian convents in Jerusalem. The church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, a combination of several churches, said to be erected 
in Golgotha, has been the most sacred place in the sacred city for 
more than fifteen centuries. The city is supposed to have been 
founded more than 2000 years B.C. Under the successors of Solo- 
mon it was five times taken and plundered. Nebuchadnezzar 
razed it tothe ground B.C. 586. Seventy years afterwards the cap- 
tive Jews were permitted to return from Babylon and rebuild their 
city and temple. It came under the Roman dominion B.C. 64. 
But being governed by its own kings and priests, the inhabitants 
gave trouble, and it was reduced and destroyed by Vespasian and 
Titus A.D. 70. There were a few buildings Icft, however, and 
the Jews added more ; but, rebelling against the Romans, under 
Adrian, he destroyed the remnant left by Titus in 118. Chosroes « 
king of Persia, wrested it from the Eastern emperors in 614. 
The emperor Heraclitus recovered it by treaty in 628. The Sar- 
acens captured it in 637, and from their hands it passed into those 
of the Turks. It was captured from the infidels by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, during the first crusade, and erected into a kingdom, but 
the Turks gained possession of it in 1187, and have ever since re- 
tained it. Christians of all sects, however, are tolerated, and more 
than 5000 pilgrims visit it annually. It is a place of some trade. 
In historical interest it yields to no city of the East. 

-— 

Art 1x Paris.—The Parisian artists are said to be very busy 
just now in their studios. Paul Delaroche is engaged on a large 
picture, the subject of which still remains a secret ; Eugene Dela- 
croix, on three historical paintings ; M. Thomas Couture, whose 
Romains de la Decadence made such a sensation a few years since, 
is occupied on a modern subject founded on the same idea—les 
Parisiens de la Decadence. The scene represented is a supper in 
the carnival, the figures being life-size; M. Etox is engaged on a 
statue of General Kleber; M. Preault, on a set of bas reliefs for 
the approaching exhibition ; and M. Rude, one of the authors of 
the Arc de |’Etoile, on an equestrian statue of Napoleon, the first 
consul. 


Oss1an’s Barps.—This excellent company arc singing to crowa- 
ed houses through Vermont and New Hampshire. Our exchanges 
are filled with praises of the ballad singing of Charles Atherton, 
who has joined the Bards. Many pronounce him even superior 
to Russell. One great advantage that the Bards have over other 
companies, is, they write their own words and music, and sing 
them in a style unapproachable. 
> 
“Tne Cravon.”—This charming art-journal is filled weekly 
with the choicest articles. We never had anything half so good 
in the line of the fine arts. By the way, the Boston Transcript 
has lately been doing good service by publishing several spirited 


communications on the subject of art. 
> 


Tue Dotvar MaGazine.—Subscribers still pour in upon ns 
from Maine to California for our Dollar Magazine. Enclose one 
dollar, and obtain the cheapest publication in the world, by return 


mail. 
> 


Exprroston.—One of Whipple’s gunpowder grinding mills at 
Lowell blew up, lately, with a terrific explosion. Fortunately 
no one was injured. 


Pope; by Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Henry Walters to Miss Maria C. Iignck. of 
Roxbury; by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. James Clark to Miss Catherine Algo 
Longhead.—At J ica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Samuel D. Hills, of 
Brookline to Miss Sophronia E. Coffin.— At Newton, by Samuel Jenniszon, Jr.. 
Esq., Mr. Mason Townsend to Miss Elizabeth Philbrook.—At Newton Centre, 
by Prof. Ripley, Mr. Francis Edmond, of Brookline, to Miss Emily S. Ripley, 
daughter of the officiating clergyman.—At Lynn, Mr. Charles A. Ha)l to Miss 
Frances M. Homan; Mr. Matthias Morgan to Miss Mary EB. Bendu, both of 
Boston —At Salem. by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. George A. Berry to Miss Ellen 
L. Jackson.—At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Patch, Mr. Thomas E. Ireson to 
Miss Eliza Proctor.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. Jobn H. Sargent to 
Miss Elvira H. Clifford.—At Plymouth, by Elder Faunce, Mr. Preston Manter 
to Miss Sylvia BE. Bates.—At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Albert G. Ab- 
bott to Miss Annie Hoyt; by Rev. Mr. Hoppin, of Salem, Mr. Frederie Dunbar, 
of Charlestown to Miss Williamana Darling —At Mattapoisett, by Rev. Mr. 
Mather, Mr. Charles Stevens to Miss T. Jane Taber.—At Clinton, by Rev. Mr. 
Bowers, Mr. William Miller to Miss Janet Cameron.—At North Adams, Mr. 
Samuel Gould to Mrs. Eleanor Baxter.—At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Newhall, 
Mr. Wareham Griswold, of Windsor, Ct., to Mrs. Lydia Witham. 


DEATHS. 


In thia city, Col. Samuel D. Harrie, 75; Mr. Alden B. Quimby, 41; Mrs. 
Sarah Dwight, wife of Rev. Andrew Mackie; Mrs. Annie M., wife of Mr. Stephen 
L. Sawyer, formerly of Portland, Me.. 35: Mrs. Mary W., wife of Mr. George 
Wilson, 25; Miss Sarah C. Ryder, 18; Miss Susan T. Norcross 15; Mr. Calvin 
Lothrop 74; Mrs. Fanny Wilkins, 67: Mrs. Lucy Shute, 65; Mr. Dwight Prou- 
ty, 51; Minnie Brown. infant daughter of Mr. Stephen B. and Mrs. M. Maria 
Aldrich, 6 months and 9 days.—At Charlestown, Mr. James F. Smith. 34.—At 
Dorchester, Miss Lucy Sumner, 73.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Clarissa Hutch- 
ings, 59.— At Lynn, Mrs. Sarah Nourse, 46; Miss Alice E. Johnson, 22; Mre. 
Dorcas Lewis, 40; Mr. John T. Lewis, 23.—At Salem, Mr. Jonathan Ashby, 85; 
Miss Bethia Wardwell, 73; Miss Mary Os , 77.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Mary 
Dodd, 78; Mr. Thomas Haskell, 88.—At Plymouth. Capt. Lemuel Bradford.— 
At fton. Mr. Solomon Prentice, 80; Mrs. Betsey Leland, 67.—At New 
Bedford, Dr. Ethan Baldwin, 79: Miss Ann Maria Osman, 17.—At South 
Reading. Mr. G A. Trott, 24 —At Hartland, Me., on her birthday, Feb. 


24th, Mrs. Sarah C., wife of Capt. Thomas Marsh, 72.—At Augusta, Me., Rev. 
D. H. Mansfield, of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—At Berwick, Me., Mr. 
Samuel Lord, 95.—At Norway, Me., Titus 0. Brown, Esq., 90.—At Manches- 
ter, Conn., Mr. Simeon Withell. 84.—At Potsdam, N. Y., Mr. Nathan Parme- 
ter, a revolutionary veteran, and a native of Worcester county, Mass., 98.—At 
New Orleans, Henry C. Trumbull, Feq , of Hartford, Conn. 
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LUCIUS MANLIUS SARGENT. 

The gentleman, whose portrait accom- 
panies this article, and an admirable one it 
1s, drawn for us on wood by Mr. Barry, 
from a photograph by Masury & Silsbee, 
has long been a person of note in Boston. 
Lucius Manlius Sargent is the son of 
Daniel Sargent, an opulent merchant, and 
was born in this city about the year 1790. 
His grandfather was Epes Sargent, whose 
ancestors belonged to Exeter in England, 
and were among the earliest emigrants to 
this country. The family established them- 
selves originally at Gloucester, Cape Ann, 
and did much to promote the commercial 
prosperity of the place. Mr. Sargent re- 
ceived his education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and, after graduating, studied law 
with the distinguished Mr. Dexter. He 
married a sister of Horace Binney, the 
well-known jurist of Philadelphia, by 
whom he had two children, and some- 
time after her death, was again married to 
Miss Dunn, by whom he had one son, who 
bears his name. At an early age, Mr. 
Sargent evinced a taste and aptitude for 
literary composition. During his college 
career, he executed some translations from 
Horace, which were exceedingly graceful 
and felicitous in expression. At an early 
age he published a poem which Fag 
rapidly through several editions. His ten- 
dency was to satire, and in a species of 
ironical humor, scathing and powerful in 
its effect, we have rarely known his equal. 
In some of his prose writings, he seems to 
have dipped his pen into the inkstands of 
Rabelais and Swift. At an early period 
in the history of the temperance move- 
ment, he espoused its cause, and became 
its earnest champion, both as a speaker 
and writer. He entered upon his volunta- 
ry labors with a zeal and energy character- 
istic of the man. He wrote a series of 
“Temperance Tales,” which were at once 
original, vigorous, interesting and practi- 
cal. As mere literary efforts, they were 
highly creditable ; as powerful arguments, 
appealing to the reason and feelings of the 
masses, they were indeed masterly. The 
first of the series was, if we remembcr 
rightly, one entitled, “ My Mother's Gold 
Ring,” and created at once a profuund im- 
pression. Everybody read it and talked 
of it. E.ition after edition was circulated, 
and it unquestionably made many converts 


mand a large sale in a collected form. Mr, 
Sargent has written a great deal for the 
papers on popular topics, and always han. 
died his subject with a vigor and keenness 
that commanded attention. No man is 
more fearless in the exposition of his 
views, and his candor commands respect 
even from the opponents of his opinions, 
He has never been in the active practice 
of his profession. The large fortune he 
enjoys has been principally made by judi- 
cious investments in real estate. e has 
a beautiful seat in Roxbury, and one of 
the choicest private libraries in the coun. 
try. From his youth he has been devoted 
to athletic exercises, and many stories are 
still current of his extraordinary feats of 
strength and prowess. He still sits a horse 
better than any man in a three mile circuit 
from Boston Common, and no man draws 
a rein over better nags than his. Mr. Sar. 
gent’s contributions to the press have been 
if, quite voluminous, and cover a period of 
many years, but most of his contributions 
have been anonymous. He never writes 


yy yy A without he has something to say, and, con- 


tent with expressing his opinion, defend. 
ing and enforcing it, he has been careless 
of popular applause. His contributions 
have materially aided the journals he 
has selected as the media of communica. 
tion with the public, but he has never 
sought to make capital for himself out of 
his lucubrations. His reputation as a 
writer of singular power and humor is 
great among those who have known the 
source whence certain anonymous scin- 
tillations have proceeded. r. Sargent 
seems to have thought, with Cato, “ that 
the post of honor is the private station.” 
He is still a student, passing much of his 
time in his library. Few better Latinists 
can be named. The likeness we present 
herewith will be instantly recognized by 
all who have ever seen the original. 


SCENE ON BOSTON NECK. 

This picture is at once a record anda 
reminiscence of days gone by—+heu fuga- 
ces! We have given up all hopes of anoth- 
er snow storm—the sleigh is hoisted to 
its place in the barn chamber, the bells— 
those musical bells—hang idly in the har- 
ness room. In taking down a horse collar 
one sometimes rattles them by accident, 
but their sound is that of ‘‘ sweet bells jang- 


to the temperance cause. We think Mr. 
Sargent wrote some twenty or more temper- 


led out of tune.” Now and then you see 
sleighs going over the Neck, but they are 


LUCIUS M. SARGENT.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MASURY & SILSBEE. Hed up in cares, and by 


broad-cast all over the country. This was 
entirely a labor of love, the author claim- 


ing no portion of the large profits of these works, but bestowing | 


them on Mr. Damrell (now member elect of the next Congress), 
the publisher. A few years since, while his kinsman, Mr. Epes 
Sargent, the poet, was editing the “Transcript,” the subject of 
our sketch wrote for that journal a series of papers, entitled, 
“ Dealings with the Dead,’ under the nom de plume, if we remem- 


ber right!y, of the “Old Sexton.” These essays were quaint 
and curious, reminding us, in their desultory character and philo- 
sophical humor, of Montaigne’s. A collection of these contribu- 
tions would form a large volume, and we wish that spirited firm 
would undertake its publication. They were widely copied at the 
time of their appearance, and we should think they would com- 


SLEIGHING SCENE ON BOSTON NECK. 


azy ponies driven by those meritorious in- 
dividuals who sleighs by the week 
| till sleighing time comes round. Our people had little enough 
| snow this winter, but they made the most of it—it was a brief 
carnival but a merry one. Our artist made his sketch upon the 
Neck, and it gives as fair an idea of the scenes there as one can 
_ on paper—but to one who has never seen sleighing on the 
| Neck, it is impossible to convey a correct idea of its excitement. 
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Pictorial b 


representation. 
This place, some- 
times called the 
“Garden City,” 
is situated on the 
western shore of 
Lake Michigan, 
about one thon- 
sand miles from 
the cities of Bos- 
ton and New 
York. The great 
central mart of the 
west, it is not sur- 
prising that its 

pulation should 
increased to 
nearly double its 
estimate in 1850, 
when the popula- 
tion was stated at 
between seventy 
and eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 
It is now the ter- 
minus of thirteen 
railroads, and is 
rapidly increasing 
in wealth. The 
city is very flat, 
and it is — 
throughout. 
There are four 
first class hotels, 
one of which, the 
Lake House, is seen at the extreme right of the picture. 


The | 


portion of the city from that point to the new depot is called the | 


north side, or North Chicago, being north of the Chicago River. 
The long, low building, midway in the drawing, is the new Cen- 
tral depot for eastern travel, and that above it, of which the roof 
and cupola are visible, is the Marine Hospital. Directly in the 
rear of this may still be seen the old Dearborn Fort and block- 
house, marking the scene of many a ruthless Indian massacre. 
To the left of the depot, are seen the cupolas of the noted Tre- 
mont House, and the new court house, Rice’s Theatre and the 
churches—the most prominent of which, the new Presbyterian, 
is the dark Gothic brilding with the tall steeple; and stretching 
far in the distance, to the left, Michigan Avenue, with the private 
residences of the wealthy citizens thereon. The growth of these 
western cities is astonishing even to us Americans of the seaboard ; 
to Europeans, the accounts given of them are received as fables. 
A few years ago, Lamartine, the French poet, made some very 
minute inquiries of a young friend of ours respecting the size and 
population of some of ear cities, and politely expressed his won- 
der and delight at what he heard in reply. But our friend was 
very much chagrined, a few days afterward, on discovering, 
through a mutual acquaintance, that Lamartine considered ,his 
statistics as American b/aque, in other words, an atrocious attempt 
on the part of a Yankee to se// him. Since that time our friend 


sports of the turf 
more liberally pat- 
ronized. Indeed, 
the South Caroli- 
na Jockey Club is 
the leading asso- 
ciation of the kind 
in the United 
States. During 
the war of our 
revolution, a Brit- 
ish squadron, con- 
sisting of nine 
ships of war, 
mounting in all 
two hundred fifty 
guns, attacked the 
fort on Sullivan’s 
Island, and were 
gallantly repulsed 
by the small gar- 
rison of four hun- 
dred men under 
Col. Moultrie. 
The American 
loss was but twen- 


CiTY OF CHICAGO, ILLINVIS. 


flies into a terrible passion whenever a forcigner asks him anything 
ahout the growth of this country, and even goes so far as to 
— the great Alphonse de Lamartine himself an old 


um bug. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Our accurate view of this pleasant city will be readily recog- 
nized by all who have visited it. 
land between the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, which unite just be- 
low it, forming a spacious and commodious harbor, communicating 


| 


It is situated on a point of | 


with the ocean below Sullivan’s Island, seven miles from Charles- | 


ton. The entrance to the harbor is by two channels, which 
traverse the sandbar which crosses its mouth. The harbor is 
defended by Forts Pinckney, Johnson and Moultrie, which are 
built on separate islands. The population, according to the last 
census, was forty-three thousand. It was incorporated in 1783. 
The city was first settled in 1680. About 1690a colony of French 
Huguenots, driven from their country by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, settled here, and from this noble stock some of 
the first families in Charleston have descended. The inhabitants 
have always been noted for the polish of their manners, their re- 
finement, intelligence and hospitality. The ladies have a world- 
wide reputation for beauty and accomplishment. The Charles- 
ton people are fond of out-door amusements, and nowhere are the 


ty-two, while the 
British acknowl- 
edged a loss of 
two hundred. 
This brilliant af- 
fair took place 
June 28, 1776. 
May 17, 1780, the 
British attacked 
the city by sea 
and land with an 
overwhelming 
furce, and it was 
obliged to capitu- 
late. In 1782 it 
was evacuated by 
the enemy. The 
high rise of the tide and the rapidity of its ebb and flow is thought 
to contribute to the health of the place. In the last century parts 
of it were two or three times inundated during high tides. The 
city is about two miles in length, and over a mile in breadth, gnd 
is laid ont with great regularity, the streets running mostly at 
right angles, as may be seen in the engraving. The houses are 
many of them brick, and a city ordinance requires all the new 
ones erected to be of this material. Many of them are of wood, 
and ornamented with piazzas and verandahs, which gives them 
an airy, Oriental appearance. The busiest street in the town is 
King Street, which is two miles long, runs from north to south, 
and is closely built. A new custom house is in the process of 
erection, on East Bay Street. The form is that of the cross : its 
extreme length from east to west will be two hundred fifty nine 
feet, and from north to south one hundred fifty-two and one half 
feet. The style is a rich Roman Corinthian. The summit of 
the dome will be one hundred sixty feet from the ground. Among 
the public buildings are the city hall, exchange, court house, 
jail, state citadel, two arsenals, a collcge, orphan asylum, theatre, 
seven or eight banks, and about twenty-five churches belonging 
to different denominations. The means of education are ample. 
The Library and Philosophical Society is a highly flourishing 
and noted institution. The city can also boast of many charita- 
ble, humane and friendly societies. 


CITY OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The rent of Tremont Temple, Boston, is about $19,000 per 
year. According to the recent census of the Canadas, there 
are thirty-five persons reported to be upwards of 100 years old, 
and about four hundred are found between the ages of 90 and 100 
years. ——— In New York, half the laborers are begging for soup, 
and the other half striking for wages. —— A stupendous project 
has been started in Australia, viz:—A railroad, with a double 
track of seven hundred miles, and a single track of three hundred, 
to connect with Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. The cost is 
estimated at one hundred millions of dollars. ‘The scheme seeks 
for the protection of the home government. —— Mayor Wood is 
making the mock auction swindlers in New York city toe the 
mark. —— Fish are said to be very healthy food. Fishermen and 
their families, and those who consume fish, are healthy to more 
than an ordinary degree, and are almost wholly exempt from 
scrofula and pulmonary consumption. —— Thomas Jefferson’s 
grand-daughter is teaching school in Washington city. —— The 
New York Post calls the publication of the Life of Dr. Judson, by 
a Baptist bookseller of that city, against the protest of Dr. Jud- 
son’s wife, “robbing a widow to provide for country Sabbath 
schools.” —— The adjutant-general of Pennsylvania estimates the 
militia force of that State at 300,000. Ezra Meach, of Char- 
lotte, besides weighing 400 pounds, has the largest farm in Ver- 
mont, keeps 300 head of cattle and 2000 sheep, cultivates 30 acres 
of wheat, 40 of rye, 25 of corn, 20 of potatoes, 25 of beans and 50 
of oats; 250 acres are ploughed, and 600 acres are used as 
meadow. —— Nearly $5000 have been collected in New York for 
a suitable testimonial to Commodore Perry. Owing to the 
excessive number of lawyers in Hungary, permission to practice 
will be refused for one year to every new comer. —— Three-fourths 
of the money business of St. Louis is done through private bank- 
ers, and their exchanges, for the year, amount to forty millions of 
dollars. —— The artesian well, at New Orleans, has reached the 
depth of over 300 feet, and blue clay was still brought up by the 
auger. —— Connecticut has twenty-eight clock factories, employs 
five thousand two hundred and seventy-nine hands in the manu- 
facture, has one million of dollars capital invested, and makes 
annually seven hundred and ninety thousand clocks. One fourth 
of these timekeepers find a market in England. A post-office 
clerk was arrested in Milwaukie, lately, for robbing the mails. He 
had stolen several hundred dollars.——In Russia, Herkimer 
county, New York, two boys, 12 or 14 years old, had a quarrel, 
when one went into the house and asked his mother to hand him 
a pistol, which she did, and he shot the other boy through the 
head, killing him instantly. Out of 1397 dry measures exam- 
ined in New York, only 317 were correct ; while of wet measures, 
two-thirds were found incorrect. ——— Local politics run high in 
the Western country. A candidate for county clerk in Texas 
offered to register marriages for nothing. His opponent, undis- 
mayed, promised to do the same and throw a cradle in. ——A 
large rattlesnake was recently discovered in the woods of North 
Carolina, full of life and vigor, denoting an early spring. The 
States of Maine, Massachusctts, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut, Indiana and Illinois, have adopted laws entirely 
prohibiting the sale of liquor. Ohio has adopted one punishing 
the adulteration of liquor, and prohibiting the sale of all except 
wincs from the native grapes, beer and cider. —— A man driving 
four yoke of oxen passed through Watertown, Wisconsin, drawing 
his cottage, containing his family of young children, and his wife 
cooking their food at a good fire. He “was going out west,” 
slowly, like the snail, carrying his shell on runners. 


+ 


Tue Austrian Anuy.—The Paris Moniteur gives the follow- 
ing statement relative to the army of the Austrian empire : “ The 
total strength of Austria, without the gendermerie, the naval 
force, and the depots, is 650,000 men, of which five-sevenths may 
be easily employed against Russia, while the two remaining sev- 
enths would suffice to maintain tranquillity in Italy, and keep 
within bounds any Russian or Panslavonic outburst in Servia or 
Montenegro. Russia, at the outside, cannot oppose more than 
250,000 men to the Austrians in Galicia, the Bukowina, and the 
Danubian Principalities, as she is obliged, at the same time, to 
wage war in Asia and in the Crimea, and has to protect Odessa, 
Finland, and the Baltic Provinces. 


> 


Saaxkspeare’s Mutserry Trer.—This tree, which stood in 
Shakspeare’s garden, in Stratford-upon-Avon, and which was 
probably planted in 1609, was barbarously cut down in 1745, by 
the vandal who then owned it, to prevent strangers coming into 
the garden to see the tree. An authentic block of this celebrated 
tree is now in the possession of a gentleman of New York, who 
thinks of having it carved into a statuette of Shakspeare. 


Comparative Sarety es 
official report of all the railroads in the State of New York has 
just been published, from which it appears that one passenger was 
killed for every 39,404,016 miles travelled, and one passenger 


was injured for every 15,761,606 miles. The largest number of 
accidents occurred to persons walking or standing on the track. 


Ixpian Paeacuer.—Mr. Tanner, a half-breed Chippewa, has 
been lecturing and preaching with great success in this city in 
behalf of his half-brethren, the red men. He speaks with great 
freedom and force, and has a powerful voice. 


Goop Par.—Jules Janin receives sixty dollars an article, from 
the Debats Paris Journal, for a weekly critical and gossiping 
resume of theatrical and other Parisian matters. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


They produced 600,000 gallons of Catawba wine last year in 
the Ohio valley. This increase is very rapid. 

The number of collisions at sea, reported during the four years 
prior to 1854, amounts to no less than 2311, or 702 annually. 

A few barrels of liquor, on their way through Rutland, Vt., 
— Troy to Boston, were observed to be labelled, ‘ Widows’ 

ears.” 

Telegraphic wires have been extended entirely across the 
peninsula of Hindostan, from Calcutta to Bombay, a distance of 
twelve hundred miles. 

The Vineyard Gazette says that a marine railway has been 
contracted for, to be built at Holmes Hole the present season, 
sufficiently large to take up vessels of 400 or 500 tons. 

During the month of February, there were twenty-seven fires 
in various parts of the United States, by which property to the 
amount of $934,000 was destroyed. 


Advices from Minnesota state that labor of all kinds is in great 
demand. Farm hands are paid $30 per month, carpenters $3 
per day, and all other trades in proportion. 

Among the imports by the steamer Asia, lately, was a single 
invoice of artificial flowers, valued at over nineteen thousand dol- 
lars, and on which the duties exceeded five thousand more. 

Under authority from the legislature of Virginia, the people of 
Loudon are about to build a bridge across the Potomac River at 
Berlin, a short distance below Harper’s Ferry. The company 
have advertised proposals for contracts. 

In Albany, on Friday week, a man named Zcelin was searched 
on suspicion of having stolen a five dollar bill, and the money 
was discovered in the centre of a small roll of tobacco, which he 
held in his mouth and pretended to be chewing. 

The St. Louis Republican learns from a reliable source that 
General W. S. Harney, U. S. Army, has been selected to com- 
mand the military expedition against the Sioux Indians, during 
the ensuing season. 

Governor Medill, of Ohio, has made it a rule, in peng 
convicts, to publish his reasons therefor, together with the sub- 
stance of the recommendations of the prosecuting attorney and 
judges, when those officers join in urging the pardon. 

M. Laysel, a French chemist, says that he discovered that, by 
grinding tea in the same manner as coffee, before infusion, the 
quantity of exhilarating fluid obtained is nearly doubled. The 
experiment is worth trying. 

William Gross and Nathan Frederick have been tried and con- 
victed at Allentown, Pa., for being concerned in a gift enterprise, 
and sentenced, Gross to pay $3000, and Frederick $5000, and 
both to stand committed until their fines are paid. 

Horace Greeley offers to give $100 to any charitable object that 
Miss Laura Edmonds may designate, if she will spiritually de- 
scribe the situation and circumstances of Dr. Kane and his com- 
pany, in a manner that fu:ure advices shall show to be correct. 


A man named Fabrice Lepage died lately in the neighborhood 
of Berne, in his 85th year. He was cook to Robespierre, and 
under the reign of terror took the name of Coriolanus. He re- 
tired to Switzerland in 1816, and has remained there ever since. 

Cochin China fowls have experienced in the North of Eng- 
land the worthlessness of fashion. The plain, useful Dorking 
has been taken back once more into the affections of millions ; 
and the imperial bird is now “ going” at less shillings than he 
once found pounds. 

Two hundred members of the police corps of New York sued 
the city for additional compensation ordered by the Common 
Council, but refused by the Comptroller. The police contested 
the decision of the Comptroller, and won the case. The amount 
of money involved was $50,000. 


The Detroit Tribune says that the Canadians are talking of a 
railroad from Malden to Buffalo, to run along the north shore of 
the lake. They propose to tunnel Detroit River at Malden, and 
connect with the Michigan Southern Road. The total cost is 
estimated by the engineer, Mr. Scott, at five million dollars. 

A thief ball was recently attempted in New York, in imitation 
of similar festivities common to London and Paris. The police 
sallied in just as the guests had commenced to enjoy themselves, 
and arrested nine of the party—well known thieves. The remain- 
der scampered in all directions and made good their escape. 


After a very long and thorough investigation upon a suit for 
violation of a patent, before Lord Chief Justice Jervis, it has 
been established that Mr. Fox Talbot is “ the first and true in- 
ventor” of the art of photography. The question has been 
mooted for several years. 

Three newsboys were arrested in Philadelphia on Sunday week 
by order of the mayor, for selling newspapers. After they were 
locked up the mayor visited them and heard their stories, which 
were of such a pitifal nature that he gave to each a quarter 
eagle and promised to look after their parents’ wants. 

Capt. Lavender, of schooner Elizabeth Ann, of Provincetown, 
while fishing last summer on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, 
took from the stomach of a codfish a lady’s plain gold finger ring, 
perfectly bright and smooth, apparently not having been long in 
the fish’s stomach. 

Daniel Fisher, of Edgartown, is considered the largest oil deat- 
er in the world, with the exception of one establishment in Lon- 
don. His opinion is of more influence in the oil market than that 
of any other.man, and as an evidence of the extent of his bus- 
iness, it is stated that he has had 28,000 barrels of oil in his pos- 
session at one time. 

The excellent quality of the bituminous coal which finds its 
outlet at Baltimore is now beyond controversy. It is pronounced 
by United States commissioners appointed for the purpose of 
testing it, the best in the world for generating steam. The Cu- 
nard steamers give it the preference over all others on their return 


rips and their engineers declare it superior to the best English 


There are now living in the eastern part of Baltimore, and all 
near neighbors, five old ladies, sisters, all widows, whose unitéd 
ages number three hundred and sixty-five years. ‘The oldest is over 
eighty and the youngest nearly sixty-five years. They enjoy good 
health and each of them is comfortable in’ circumstances, and sur- 


rounded by families of prosperous children, grand-children and 
great-grand-children. 


The Pacific Ocean covers seventy-eight millions of square 
miles, the Atlantic twenty-five millions, the Indian Ocean 
teen millions. The Sout Ocean to 30 degrees is twenty-five 
millions. The Northern Ocean five millions. “Phe Mediterranean 
one million. The Black Sea one hundred and seventy thousand. 
The Baltic one hundred and seventy-five thousand. The North 
Sea one hundred and sixty thousand. 


Foreign Items. 


About twenty participators in the last revolutionary intrigues of 
Mazzini have been arrested in Verona. 

The Princess Gortschakoff, wife of the Russian general of the 
army of the South, has left Warsaw for the headquarters of the 
army in Bessarabia. 

It is the intention of the emperor of the French to invite most 
of the crowned heads of Europe to the Exhibition. The emperor 
of Austria is said to have already accepted the invitation. 

Miss Harriet Martineau has lately been giving a reries of lec- 
tures in the Lake districts, illustrative of what she considers dan- 
gerous to the peace and well-being of the world. 

It is said that a new French admiral, Fournichon, is expected 
soon in the Pacitic with five large vessels. Another descent on 
Siberia (Petropaulovski) is indicated. 

A new process has been invented in Birmingham which makes 
bricks nearly as hard as stones. One of the new bricks sustains 
a weight of 2625 lbs.; a common hand-made brick breaks at 
640 lbs. 

The whole Academy of Vienna are employed in illustrating a 
rayer-book, as a present to the empress of Austria. The 
Jeutsches Kunstblatt speaks of it as creditable to the art of the 

present century. 

A very remarkable calculating machine has lately arrived in 
London, which not only calculates series with four differences up 
to fifteen ciphers, but at the same time prints the results on tables 
up to eight ciphers. The machine has been constructed by M. 
Scheutz, of Stockholm, who has devoted eighteen years to it. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler has read “ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ”’ at Exeter Hall, with the whole of Mendelssohn’s music, 
by a band and chorus under the direction of Mr. Benedict. The 
atfair was so successful that Mr. Mitchell, the projector, announced 
a similar entertainment for the next Monday. 

When they have a fire in Stockholm, Sweden, men pass 
through the streets beating drums violently, and every house is 
obliged by law to send a barrel of water which stands ready in 
each court-yard. This rather slow and primitive method of ex. 
tinguishing conflagrations would scarcely answer in our tinder-box 
towns. 


Sands of Gold. 


*+++ What is a woman’s surest guardian angel? Indifference. 
—Deluzy. 
..+. The birth of a child is the imprisonment of a soul.— W. 
G. Simms, 
.... Beauty may excite love, but beauty alone cannot sustain 
it.—Aozlay. 
... Tonce heard asensible man say of a very refined circle, that 


their silence was as instructive to him as their conversation.— 
Goethe. 


.... Associate with men of good quality, if you esteem your 
own reputation ; for it is better to be alone than in bad company. 
— Washington. 

.... A small sorrow distracts—a great one makes us collected ; 
as a bell loses its clear tone when slightly cracked, and recovers it 
if the fissure is enlarged.—Jean Paul. 


.... To make punishments efficacious, two things are necessa- 
ry. ‘Fhey must never be disproportioned to the offence, and they 
must be certain.— W. G. Simms. 

.... Submit your sentiments with diffidence. A dictatorial 
style, though it may carry conviction, is always accompanied with 
disgust.— Washington. 

.... Love is a fenny garden, or everglades surrounded with 
beautiful flowers; alas! happy only are those who find their 
way therein.—Aozlay. 

... The sorrows of a noble mind are spring frosts, which pre- 
cede the summer; those of a corrupt and contracted one are the 
autumn frosts, which are only followed by winter.—Jean Paul. 

.-.. If thou marriest for beauty, thou bindest thyself all thy 
life for that which perchance will neither last nor please thee 
one year.—faleigh. 

.... A lady of fashion will sooner excuse a freedom, flowing 
from admiration, than a slight resulting from indifference. The 
first offence has the pleasing apology of her attractions; the last 
is bold and without an alleviation. But the mode in which she 
disposes of the two only shows that her love of admiration is 
stronger than her sense of propriety.— Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is it degrading to practise spirit-rapping ina parlor? Be- 
cause it makes a tap-room of it. 

The individual who was content that his life should be linked 
with crime, has found a strong chain round his leg. 

Why sheuld our merchant tailors form themselves into a 
regiment of heavy drag 3? they are splendid fellows 
for charging. 

“Sambo, what ye tink ’bout de worle comin’ to an end dis 

r?” “Dar, go away, nigger. Ye knows nothin’ ’tall ’boat it. 
w can dis worle hab an end when it be round ?” 


It is a current remark in the English “lower twenties,” that 
“if the Emperor Nicholas accepts the four p’ints, he will take 
two aos but that it is a k’vestion whether he vill stand so 
much.” 

An iron horse on one of our princi railways having been 
adorned with the title, “‘ I still live,” 
tion, remarked, *‘ That is what the passengers be labelled 
at the end of their journey.” 


“ Bill, did you ever go to aga!” “T guess I did; last year, 
for instance, I went to see a red-headed girl; bat I only called 
once.” “Whyso?’ “ Because her brot had an unpleasant 
habit of throwing bootjacks and smoothing irons at people.” 

One of the papers says: “It is evident that the apple of dis- 
has been midst, and thes ill in the 

, it threatens to burst into a conflagration will deluge 
the whole land.” A lively apple that! 

“ Does my son William, that’s in the arm: plenty to eat ?” 
said an old toa recruiting-sergeant day. ‘He 
sees plenty,” was the laconic reply. “Bless his heart, then, I 
know he’ll have it if he can see it; he always would at home.” 

“ Well, »” asked a friend of a young lawyer who had 


been admitted about a year, “how do you like your new profes- 
sion?” The reply was accompanied by a brief sigh to suit the 
profession is much than my practice.” 


occasion; “ My 
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BALLOU'S PICTURIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


191 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS, One page only o 
N this is devoted to advertisements. The ka 


mense cireu of the Prorontat ( over oné hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a "le of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the Another fact 


which greatly enhances the value of the Picroriat as an 
ctveriiag oe is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed a being read, being regularly bound a anced 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
on the inside of the paper), becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 

ror Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 
the 


eame 
Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 


rteen ’ 
wad, .M. BA Publisher and Propricter’ 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
NOW READY! 
QUAINT, 
HUMOROUS AND 
SPICY. 
BURNHAM'S 


HISTORY OF THE 


HEN FEVER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


12m0. PRICE, $1 25. 
J. FRENCH & Co., 
78 WASHINGTON S8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

mar 24 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. 
75,000 THE FIRST YEAR! 
THE CHARMING STORY OF 


UNCLE TRUE AND LITTLE GERTY. 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK EVER PUB- 
LISHED, EXCEPTING “UNCLE TOM.” 


What number will in time be sold, no one can predict, 
the demand ia still so great. 

The last number of ‘The New Englander” contains 
the following graphie notice : 

“ The story of Gerty and Uncle True. contained in the 
first fifteen chapters, will always make the book a favor- 
ite. Many a mother will read to her little ones the story 
of the old-fashioned lamplighter, whom they never see, 
but whose mysterious appearance children used to watch. 
as with torch and ladder he appeared in the gathering | 
darkness, and slowly climbed one post after another, 
lighting up the dim of! lamps through the street. until h 
disappeared at the farthest corner.” 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., PURLISHERS, 
117 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


mar 24 


| 
| 
A. W. LADD & CO’8 | 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION} 
PIANO FORTES. 
(See 7 


4 competent judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE | 
WORLD For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 


ly is now conceded b 


they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave | 
Piano Forte. constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elerated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string. increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a besutiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 
NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
‘tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar 2% 


MARTIN MERRIVALE. 


HIS X MARK. 


BY PAUL CREYTON, | 
Author of “ “ Burrcurre,” ete. 


possession piles of com- 
they are confident that it 
au 
‘nar 24 PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., Publishers. 
4 BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
MAY BE ACQUIRED BY USING THE 
BALM OF THOUSAND FLOWERS. 
It eradicates all Tan, Pimples and Freckles, leaving the 
bands and face transparent. 


LOCKWOOD & LUMB, 
PLUMBERS, 
NO. 48 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 

Waren Ciosers, 

Wasa Bastys, 

MAReLe Stans, 

Batatxe Tours, 

Suower Barus, 

Force Pomps, 

larr 

Been 

Fountatns, 

Brass Cocks, 

Hyprants, 

Sueer Leap, 

Leap Piper, 

Bar Leap, 

Work, 
ete., ete. 

Leatnen AND INDIA 
Resper Hose. 


N. B. Orders from any part of the United States 


promptly attended to. mar 24 
MODEL MELODEONS! 
MELop£oNs are recommended as su to all 
others by the best musicians and organist in the coun- 


try. Prices—S60, #75, $100. #120, #125. 215) and #175. 
Cireulars containing fali description of the ‘‘ Mop- 
#L Metoprons,” will be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the undersigned, manufactarers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


mar 24 tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 
REVIEW 
oF THE 
Speech of Hon. J. R. Chandler, of Pennsylvania, 
ON THE 


POLITICAL POWER OF THE POPE: 
DELIVERED (N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JAN. 10, 1855. 


BY JOHN CLAUDIUS PITRAT, 


A Member of the University of France, Founder and 
Ex- Editor of the Journal Presse du Peuple.” in 
Paria, author of Jesuitiem Unveiled,” aleo of Paul 
and Julia,’ and formerly a Roman Catholic Priest. 


EDWARD W. HINKS & Co., Publishers, 
JOY'3 BUILDING, No. 81 WASHINGTON STREET. 

This work, from its stern regietry of logic in meeting the 
arguments of Mr. Chandler, following him. as it does, 
step by step through the entire length of his speech, un- 
veiling. in a masterly manner, the subtlety of the Koman 
Catholic Theology in reference to the temporal power of 
the Popes. is better adapted to the enlightenment of the 
people upon the political influence of the papal power, 
particularly in the United States, than any work hereto- 
fore published. Nota line of Mr. Chandler's speech is 
suppressed in thie Review, but the whole is taken up, 
sentence by sentence, and Ais defence of popery is entirely 
overthrown. 

Seventy-two pages. Price. per single copy, 12 1-2 cta. ; 
per dozen, #1; per hundred, #7. Persons at a distance, 
enclosing to the publishers #1 25, postpaid, will receive 
one dozen copies of the Review free of postage. For sale 
by dealers everywhere. It mar 24 


INSTANTANEOUS CURE FOR THE 
TOOTHACHE. 


GET DR. CUMMINGS’S NERVE ANODYNE, 
AT 25 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. mar 24 


PURNITURE 

AND 
UPHOLSTERY, 

New and Desirable Styles, 

or THE 

BEST QUALITY, 

FOR SALE AT 

VERY LOW PRICES. 


CF The atte bh # ix invited to the Ware- 


rooms of the subseriber, 
No. 176 Washington, opposite Bromfield Street. 


GEORGE CROOME. 
(LATE CROOME, HIXON & Co.) mar 24 


AMERICAN GOODS. 
R. RURDITT would invite the attention of the 
e public to his Stock of 
CLOTHS, 


FINE AMERICAN 
CASSIMERES AND DOESEINS, 


which he has recently selected, with particular reference 


| to the introduction of the beet AMERICAN FABKIUS 
| into more general use, by all who desire to encourage 


Americas Lanon and Enterprise. Goods manufactured 

into GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS, by the most compe- 

tent and skilful workmen. . 
CHAMBERS, 140 WASHINGTON STREET. 
mar 24 lt 


CARPETINGS. 
WM. P. TENNY & Co., 
Have now in Store a Large and Choice 


STOCK OF CARPETINGS, 


Landed the reduced tari! of 
ttention of pureh 


PI phia Henry Taylor. 8. G. Courtney 
Chariestom; S. Wright & Co., New ; and 
the mar 24 
CAMPBELL, 


DAGUBRREAN ARTIST, 
145 Hanover, corner of Union Street, 


ti we say that all desirable styles and qualities 
may be found in our Stock, throughout the season, 
lowest market prices, at RAILROAD HALL, Haymarket 
Squares. Bosron. mar 17 


MACHINE BELT CLASPS. 
MITH’S PATENT FOR JOINING BELTS TO RUN 
ON MACHINERY. This clasp supersedes Lace Leather, 
as it holds every particle of the belt, retaining its whole 
strength. A belt can be joined in one fifth of the time 
uired to lace it. 


req 
TRY IT. For sale by 
mar 17 


75 Kilby Street. 
OUSE AND LAND.— For sale cheap. if applied for 
soon. a neat two-story house in Winchester, within 
ten minutes’ walk of the East Woburn Station, on the 
Lowell Railroad, with good barn, well, and two acres of 
land, with about 100 choice pear and other fruit trees in 

bearing condition. Apply at this office. tf mar 17 

BRYAN & WILCOX’S WRITING FLUID. 
8. SAXTON, 81 Wasurvoron Srazet, BOSTON. 


OR SALE.—A ton of fine Seaweed, and 


Address A. B., this office. 


R. GREEN, M.D.- 
INDIAN PHYSICIAN, 
No. 88 BROMFIELD STREET, 
BOSTON, 
Has, with his INDIAN REMEDIES, treated 
with success more than 5,000 
cases of CHRONIC DISEASES  Ilis prac- 
tice is attended with complete triumph in 
cases of CANCER, SCROFULA, and all 
_ CHRONIC DISEASES. 
> The discovery of a plaster that will draw 
"out CANCERS, with all their roots, without 
injary to the surrounding parts, and a remedy like the 
INDIAN PANACEA, which will cleanre the blood of all 
humors, are triamphs in medical science never before 
achieved. 

His medicines are all VEGETABLE, and act in harmony 
with the laws of life; and so perfectly do they cleanse the 
blood of all disease, that out of several thousand cases of 
CANCER and SCROFPULA which he has cured, not « case 
can be found where the disease has ever troubled them 
afterwards. 

Itations, lly letter, upon all diseases, 
free of charge. Circulars with full reference, sent by mail 
free. It mar 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
FRESH ARRIVAL OF NEW GOODS 
FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


ELI BALDWIN 


Has just received per recent steamers, and from New 
York, a Large and Elegant Assortment of 


RICH EMBROIDERIES AND LACE GOODS, 
Consisting of all the Standard Styles. as well as the 
LATEST NOVELTIES. The Stock being far more com- 
plete than at any previous time. and having increased ad- 
vantages for displaying the same, purchasers cannot fail 
of making a satisfactory selection. Wholesale purchasers 
will find a large stock in reserve, which will be sold on 
favorable terms. Please remember, 

373 WASHINGTON STREET, 


First Store south of the Adams House. mar 24 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN BOOK. 
RUTH HALL. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY FANNY FERN. 
400 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, #1 25. 


T has been reserved to this distinguished authoress to 

achieve what may, under the circumstances, be re- 
garded as the most brilliant success ever obtained by an 
American writer of fiction. ‘‘KUTH HALL,” her first 
continuous story, though deriving no interest or popu- 
larity from connection with any of those vexed questions 
which agitate the public mind. has,in the two months 
since its first appearance, reached a greatly larger sale 
than any other American work of fiction whatever within 
the same period. This extraordinary fact is. of iteelf, 
abundant evidence of the absorbing interest and graphic 
power of this remarkable work. We have in our posses- 
sion several handred reviews of ‘‘ RUTH HALL,” which 
have already appeared in the principal newspapers and 
periodicals. Nearly all of these pronounce it emphatically 
a work of genius, many predicting for it the largest sale of 
any American book, and devoting whole columns to its 
eulogium, while we have yet seen but a very few (not twelve 
in all) which deny its singular fascination. ‘‘RUTH 
HALL” is for sale by booksellers generally. Published 
by MASON BROTHERS, 
mar 10 3t 23 Park Row. New York. 


J. B. NICHOLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF HOWE'S IMPROVED 


SEWING 


MACHINES, 


Suitable for SILK, COTTON, or 
LINEN THREAD, with or with- 
out wax. Adapted to sewing all 
kinds of CLOTH or LEATHER. 
No. 33 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON. 

a Also, Patent BINDING FOLD- 
ERS and HEMMING GUIDES 
on hand. 

Five sizes—prices, 850, #75, 
$100, 8110, $125. 


mar 24 


SPRING OP 1855. 


CHARLES C. HOLBROOK & CO., 
305 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner Temple Avenue.) 
Invite the attention of their friends and customers to an 
extensive and varied assortment of 


EMBROIDERIES, 
LACES, 
HOSIERY, 

GLOVES, 
SILK AND MERINO SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
WHITE GOODS, Erc. 

7 The above comprise all the different grades, most 
of which have been purchased for casa, and will be sold 
at the lowest market price. 2 mar 24 


IVE OCTAVES,. at $75. Warranted for two years, 
and recommended by Lowell Mason, George Koot, 
Silas Bancroft, and a host of our best musicians. 


GEO. P. REED & Co., 
Wholesale and retail dealers. eop4 


mar 24 
THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 
OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, etc. American Execrric Hair 
is the greatest wonder of the age, and Hepe- 
atona, or, Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifying the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A.B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Uo., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Mon- 
treal, Canada; KR. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St , 
London ; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists 


and perfumers throughout the world.  coptf jan 18 
ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Nores or 


A TRAVELLER IN THE TROPICS. 


statiatics not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Seciety and Manners, and bis skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

(7 Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, free of postage. Price, 
in r, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & UO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


OUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL.— 
We sell the bound vol of our illustrated rnal 
to those who wish 


to sell again at a very low rate, so that 
is realized by the 


a handsome profit ler. Any infor- 
by Office, by post-paid. 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 
BY JOHN ANDREW, 


NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
tf REFERENCE, BALLOU's PictortaL” jan 20 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK & Co., RHFIMS. 
HE ‘CHARLES HEIDSIECK” CHAMPAGNE, 
which is gaining a rapid popularity throughout the 
United States, the public having already discovered in it 
an old standard and highly approved wine. may be ob- 

tained of the agents, . L. ROBINSON & Co., 
feb 17 tf No. 1 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
EMPLOYMENT! 

ERSONS wanted in every part of the country to sell 
New and Popular Pictoria, Works. For particu- 
lara, address, post-paid, ROBERT SEAKS, 18] William 

Street, New York. ate b 10 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since its commencement, on January 1, 1856, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation , 
being positively 


A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of: reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Dottarn Montaty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as conneeted with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war. of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.] 

We have the first seven volumes of the PicrortAt, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming euperb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sul - 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price $3 per volume. 


PICTORIAL 
Drawing-kKoom Companion. 


(LATE GLEASON’'S PICTORIAL ) 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is bravtifully 
illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parta 


of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 
a paper entirely original in this country. Its pages con- 
tain views of every populous city in the known world. of 
all bulidings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere 


of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome year........................ $3.00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
fate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis 
*,* One copy of the FLAG oF ovr Unton, and one copy 
of BALLou’s PicrortaL, together, $4 00 per annum. 
Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


The Flag of our Binion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
rose and poetic gems, and original tal-s, written express- 
ly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of fHR MAM- 
Mora 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can su t, 
forming an original paper, the present circulation of whick 
far exceeds that of any other weekly veper in the Union, 
with the exception of ‘ Ballou's Pictorial.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one #2 00 


Any sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the serenteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of THE FLAG or ovr Union, and one copy of 
Picrortat, $4 00 per annum. Published every 
SatuRDAY, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


Wuorrsate Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York ; A. Winch. 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. lagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 


corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, st. Louis ; Mellen & 
Co., 75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lilincis 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


; Samuel Ring- 
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THIS story, of which the scenes are laid in New Eng- 
land, is one of the most genial, natural and powerful of — ee | 
: 
‘omen one meets every day ; and their fortunes are woven 
& plot of extraordinary interest. 
PRINCE & COS UNRIVALLED MELODEONS. | 
| | 
ly invited. Without = 
| 
BOSTON. Whoever wishes to 
and mangement of light at this Gallery is upon a new know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satifaction in as 
scientific principle (not used in any other Room this clear. condensed and historical narrative. But the 
Possessing such facilities. I feel con- 
fident I can please the most 
single Miniatures or any . 
Dequerreotypes cleaned and made vo look as wel 
= mar 24 | 
ASTsts supPLy STORE—M. J. WHIP. 
Tube-Oil Golore and ail other Artists = = 
tow wood cuts at this office, on : 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by 
what is desired. will be answered by return ; 
and the prion ah tf jan 6 
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